











a | book that 


does not go out 


of date easily— 


Economic Geography 


Third Edition — By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third 
Edition, will simplify your prob- 
lems for several years. The infor- 
mation in this book is of a perma- 
nent value. It contains plenty of 
maps, but the treatment does not 
depend strictly on polical bounda- 
ries. Political boundaries are of 
little significance except as they 
involve control of resources. It is 
not likely that all political bounda- 
ries will be established soon, but 
with the kind of treatment in ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY your book 
and your course will not go out of 
date. The problems of ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY are pre- 
sented in terms of economic re- 
gions, such as ‘‘Central Europe,”’ 
“Mediterranean Countries,” 


oy 


“Scandinavian Regions,’ an 
other similar areas. Special atten- 
tion, of course, is devoted to North 


America and South America. 
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WORKBOOK. The optional workbook 
contains a study guide for each section of 
every chapter. It also contains much ma- 
terial to train students in the preparation 
of maps, graphs, and charts. 


TESTS. An optional series of eight ob- 
jective achievement tests may be obtained 
for your testing program. The tests are 
arranged into sections, such as recall, 
true-false, multiple-choice, classification, 
completion, and matching. 
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What Are Your Objectives in Teaching Business Lew? 


by 


Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor 
Secondary Commercial Education 
Board of Education 
Buffalo, New York 


If the question, ““What are your 
objectives in teaching business 
law?”’ were put to every teacher of 
business law in our secondary 
schools, private business schools, 
and junior colleges, a summary of 
their answers would probably rank 
the following as the most import- 
ant objectives of their course: 
1. To have the student acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of his rights and 
obligations in the transactions com- 
mon to his everyday living. 

. To give the student an understanding 
and appreciation of the extent to 


which law relates to nearly every- 
thing that he does. 


. To teach the form, content, and use of common 
legal documents, such as insurance policies, leases, 
deeds, mortgages, bills of sale, installment con- 
tracts, and negotiable instruments. 

The preface of the most commonly used 
textbooks in business law would also sub- 
scribe to these same aims. 


Probably no teacher would state that an 
objective of the course should be training for 
the legal profession. Yet an examination of 
some business law textbooks being used 
would lead one to believe that the textbooks 
are designed to aid in the training of lawyers. 
For example, the following terms are found 
in many of our textbooks in the unit dealing 
with property (personal and real, including 
wills and inheritance): adverse possession, 
chose in action, constructive eviction, equita- 
ble estate, equity of redemption, escheat, 
escrow, estate in fee simple, estate in several- 
ty, estate less than freehold, freehold estate, 
fructus industriales, fructus naturales, gift 
causa mortes, gift inter vivos, habendum, 
homestead estate, inchoate, per stirpes, re- 
mainder estate, reversion estate, satisfaction 
piece, seizin, summary proceedings, tenancy 
by sufferance, title by descent, voluntary 
alienation. 

The business law teacher, especially the 
beginner, when confronted with these terms 
in the textbook is quite likely to conclude 
that because of their inclusion, frequently in 
italics or bold face type, they are very im- 
portant. As a result, a great deal of time is 
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devoted to student memorizatior 
of the meaning of such terms. Hoy 
important is such a knowledge o 
these legal terms to the everyday 
living of our students? 
A knowledge of property and 
property rights is extremely im 
portant since every student owns 
or will probably own, both real and 
personal property and will als 
have something to do with propert; 
being transferred by will or in 
heritance. But a knowledge of the 
practical aspects of such a topi 
can and should be taught with 
out giving much attention to sucl 
legalistic terminology as I have previouslj 
listed. 

PROPER EMPHASIS ON CERTAIN Topics. It i 
surprising what a small amount of attentio 
is given in many textbooks of business law ti 
some topics that are so important. As few a 
twenty-five pages are devoted to such 4 
subject as real estate, which includes th¢ 
rights and obligations of both landlords and 
tenants and the many situations that aris¢ 
concerning the responsibilities for repairs 
damages to persons injured on the property 
renewal of leases, assignment and subletting 
and fixtures; the practical aspects of owning 
a home which should, include methods 
acquiring ownership, title search and in 
surance, deeds, mortgages (including giving 
recording, foreclosure, and discharge), me 
chanics’ lien, and limitation on the use ol 
property; the practical aspects of transfer 
ring property by will and inheritance, includ 
ing the requisites of a valid will, how a wi 
may be revoked, the execution of the pro 
visions of a will, and the distribution of one’ 
property when there is no will. 

On the other hand, the same textbook 
will devote eighty to one hundred pages t@s 


the topic of negotiable instruments. It wouldfjec 


seem that one’s everyday living would b 
concerned primarily with writing checks am 
promissory notes, transferring them by 
dorsement, and paying them, together wi 


his rights and obligations as a party to thdics, 


(Concluded on page 298) 
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Effective Teacher 


by 
Robert Finch 
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Many of the problems faced by business 
teachers in the classroom are the direct out- 
growth of administrative or supervisory pro- 
cedures affecting business education. 

Many a teacher has asked himself the 
question, ““How can I do a good job in the 
classroom when the administration does not 
seem to understand the administrative prob- 
lems that affect my classroom work in busi- 
ness education?” 

Most business teachers know they must 
personally assume certain responsibilities for 
educational leadership in their own class- 
rooms. However, many business teachers 
throughout the country know what they 
would like to see done to improve business 
education in their respective schools from the 
administration side. They would like, for 
example: 

1. A better appreciation, on the part of 
their fellow teachers and their administrative 
officers, of the particular business subjects 
they teach. 

2. To teach the only particular business 
subjects in which they are prepared. 

3. More students enrolled in the particular 
business subjects they are teaching. 

4. Students of higher scholastic ability in 
their particular business classes. 

5. More instructional supplies and equip- 
ment. 

6. To know exactly what standards they 
should strive for in the technical business sub- 
jects, especially typewriting and shorthand. 

7. Elimination of undersirable overlapping 
but provide the necessary planned repeti- 
tion, course content in general business, 
consumer education, business law, econom- 
ies, and other general education business 
courses. 

8. Students enrolled in advanced short- 
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Here are some practical and specific suggestions 
on how teachers can work with administrators to 
improve business education. 


Action in Improving Business Education 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


hand who have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of English usage; students enrolled in 
bookkeeping who have a knowledge and 
understanding of arithmetic. 

These and other administrative and super- 
visory problems directly affecting the busi- 
ness education teacher in the classroom cause 
concern. Yet, many teachers feel they have 
no control over these problems, and they 
do not know what to do about it. 

If there is to be any real improvement in 
administering the business education pro- 
gram in the secondary schools, the initiative 
must come from one source—the business 
education teachers. Even in schools that 
have a supervisor of business education, 
healthy growth and improvement in business 
education must come from the business 
teachers and not through the efforts of any 
one individual, as weak or as strong as the 
individual effort may be. It is high time 
that business teachers recognize themselves 
as “firsthand” authorities in business educa- 
tion, cast off their reticence, and assume an 
obligation for recommending administrative 
practices affecting business education. 

You say, “That all sounds very nice, but 
you do not know our supervisor, our depart- 
ment head, or our principal.” The great 
fear of teachers seems (0 be that if they make 
an administrative or supervisory recommen- 
dation affecting business education, they will 
step on someone’s toes and end up in the 
“doghouse.” 

That danger can be eliminated by using 
just a little common sense and applying a 
few of the techniques commonly taught in 
salesmanship classes. Here are six sugges- 
tions for business teachers who are interested 
in improving administrative policies affect- 
ing business education: 
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1. Business teachers must take the first 
step in recommending administrative pro- 
cedures affecting business education. Do not 
wait until the administrator picks up some 
“half-baked” idea for solving a_ business 
education problem in your school before you 
get excited. 

2. Business teachers must present a “solid 
front” in their school systems. Adminis- 
trators are justifiably “leery” of business 
teachers who can not agree among them- 
selves as to the needs for business education. 

3. Do not tell the administrator what he 
must do. It is the prerogative of teachers 
to make recommendations constructively. 
It is the administrator’s prerogative to 
accept or to reject the recommendations. 

4. State your problem in writing. If it 
is a problem in educational guidance for the 
shorthand class, a problem of lack of equip- 
ment, or whatever the problem, state the 
problem in terms of how it affects the stu- 
dents. 

Omit all editorial comment, the state of 
your health, personal matters, and any nega- 
tive comments as to why the administration 
should allow such a deplorable situation to 
exist in the first place. Emotion has no place 
in your statement of the problem. Stick to 
facts and figures. 

If properly presented, facts gathered from 
employers and community groups can be 
helpful. The National Office Management 
Association has done an outstanding job in 
helping to improve business education in 
some communities. Universities serving the 
area can help, but the statement of the 
problem must come from the teachers who 
face that problem at first hand in the class- 
rooms. 

5. Recommend in writing a workable, well- 
thought-out solution to the problem. Your 
recommendation must be positive and con- 
structive. Utilize available research in busi- 
ness education if the problem is comparable 
with yours. Write to schools in cities or 
towns comparable in size to your commu- 
nity. Find out what they have done about 
the problem: 

Teachers attending conventions can pick 
up leads through personal conversations with 
business teachers from other communities. 
Representatives of publishing firms in the 
business education field frequently can refer 
you to a community that has tackled the 
problem you face. 

In making a recommendation, however, 
always keep in mind that the administrator 
must look at the over-all program of the 
schools, including the business education 
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program. For example, if you are recom- 
mending an ‘aptitude testing program for 
shorthand or a special English class for short- 
hand students, how will such procedures tie 
in with the English program of the school? 
How will your recommendation benefit the 
students in your school? How can you use 
the facts available from other tests given in 
the school? 

6. Be sympathetic with the problems of 
the administrator. Remember that the ad- 
ministrator has such things as a school code, 
a budget, and board of education regula- 
tions that he must follow. 

If the administrator does turn down your 
recommendations, do not take it as a per- 
sonal matter. Find out the reason why he 
turned down the recommendation. If you 
still think you are right, come back with 
another solution that will overcome his ob- 
jections, yet do the job you want done. 

If these simple suggestions are followed, 
administrators will welcome the business 
teachers’ recommendations. More impor- 
tant, the administrator will begin coming to 
the business teachers for advice on admin- 
istrative matters. affecting business educa- 
tion. 

The average administrator may have little 
or no training in the special fields, such as 
business education. He is removed from 
firsthand contact with students in the class- 
room. He needs the guidance of teachers 
who face the problems in the classroom. 

Many administrators, once they are as- 
sured that teachers are genuinely interested 
in improving any area of education, will 
encourage them to take a major part in 
educational planning. 

HANDICAPS TO TEACHER ACTION. If this little 
“‘sermonette” were being preseated on a 
convention program, this would be the spot 
where some courageous teacher would rise 
to her feet and exclaim: “I teach six classes 
a day, sponsor the school’s mimeographed 
paper, take care of ticket sales, and sponsor 
the Girl Reserves. Just when do you think 
I am going to find time to do my job in the 
classroom, take care of my extracurricular 
activities, and then top it all off by recom- 
mending administrative procedures affecting 
business education?” 

The teacher has a point. A good job in 
the classroom demands teacher preparation, 
planned instruction by demonstration, and 
thorough examples. Having direct contact 

with students, the teacher, who holds the 
key, must unlock the door to student 
achievement in business education. What 
time is left? 
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Many teachers are stymied. The short- 
hand teacher, for example, is so busy work- 
ing with the students who do not belong in 
the shorthand class that he has no time to 
think about an aptitude testing program for 
shorthand. He is so busy with the problems 
of English usage in his shorthand class that 
he has no time to consider the development 
of a class in English for stenographic stu- 
dents. 

Somehow, teachers must find the time to 
solve the problems that now have them 
running in circles. Sooner or later the vicious 
cycle must be broken. It may mean devoting 
holidays and some vacation time to business 
education, but if only a few of the worries 
of the teachers can be eliminated it will be 
worth the effort. 

In addition, if any group of teachers 
should be able to budget their time, organize 
their classroom records, and other details 
with a minimum of time and effort, it should 
be the business teachers. It is essential that 
business teachers analyze their own class- 
room methods and procedures and sift out 
the trivia if they are to gain the necessary 
time for the big problems. 

Many teachers feel that if they had a 
guiding angel in the form of a supervisor of 
business education all their problems would 
be solved. Perhaps. Assuming that teachers 
want a supervisor, the best way to secure 
one is to demonstrate the need. That can 
best be done by bringing the many problems 
of business education before the administra- 
tion in a positive and constructive manner. 

There is little that a supervisor does that 
an interested and alert group of business 
teachers could not collectively do them- 
selves. However, before business teachers 
can assume active, effective leadership in 
administrative matters affecting business 
education, they must make it their business 
to understand and appreciate the whole busi- 
ness education program—which is no easy 
task. Therein lies the biggest handicap to 
effective teacher action. 

Too frequently the business teacher is 
concerned only with the problems of the 
particular business subject he is teaching. 
Many a shorthand teacher, for example, 
would not touch consumer education with a 
“long stick.” The teacher is frequently so 
close to his own subject problems that he 
can not see the over-all business education 
program or the whole secondary program. 

The wide spread of the business education 
field is partly responsible. The problems of 
the technical business subjects are enough 
to keep any of us out of mischief. Add to 
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that an ambitious program in the general 
education business subjects, toss in distribu- 
tive education, and you have quite a com- 
bination for any area of education. 

Building an appreciation and understand- 
ing of the whole business education program 
among business teachers is. an important 
task of the business supervisor. Every busi- 
ness teacher must know the goals of all the 
areas of business education and be reasona- 
bly familiar with the instructional materials 
of all business courses offered in the school 
before effective teacher action is possible. 
Business teachers and supervisors must also 
guard against the falacy that business edu- 
cation is the only area that contributes to 
the education of the student. 

During the past three or four. years, in 
co-operation with the Cincinnati chapter of 
N. O. M. A., a careful follow-up has been 
made of graduates employed in the office 
occupations. From these findings, one point 
stands out clearly. As far as the graduate 
and the employer are concerned, the high 
school program of studies is not made up of 
eleven separate pockets, each area working 
independently. When an employer rates a 
former high school student, he rates not 
only the important technical skills, but he 
also rates health habits, the employee’s com- 
mand of English, ability to get along with 
other people, willingness to assume respon- 
sibility, and other personal traits that mean 
success or failure on the job for many of 
our graduates. Until every area of education 
collectively concentrates on definite and 
specific objectives for social, economic, and 
political competency and competency for 
parenthood and family living, we are missing 
an opportunity to really prepare students 
to live and to earn a living. 

The administrator can help teachers keep 
a proper perspective of the whole business 
education program and its place in the over- 
all program of the secondary school. The 
teacher in turn can help the administrator 
or supervisor keep “a down to earth, class- 
room realism.” 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 
An 80-page, paper-bound book, 814"x 11”, 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. List price 60 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Base Your Teaching of the Accrual Method of 


Keeping Books on Common Experiences 
by 


Harry Huffman 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


In this article Dr. Huffman suggests ways in which bookkeeping 
teachers can use familiar examples in the classroom to make 
the teaching of bookkeeping clearer. 


Most high school students 
can thoroughly learn the tech- 
nical topics of bookkeeping 
which can be based on common 
experiences. If the teacher 
knows some of the common 
financial and economic experi- 
ences of his students, he can 
make the learning of the ac- 
crual method of keeping books 
both thorough and interesting. 
Fundamental knowledge of the 
methods used by business to 
determine accurately what 
really happens during a fiscal 
period is the right of every 
bookkeeping student. Since the elementary 
course in bookkeeping may be the student’s 
last opportunity to learn basic business prac- 
tice, every teacher should take time to de- 
velop some understanding of the accrual 
basis of keeping books. The cash basis, to be 
sure, is a practical answer to the require- 
ments of most small businessmen who have 
no time for refining their information. Even 
though a small businessman has no time or 
practical need for the accrual method, he 
should at least know the limitations of the 
cash basis. An understanding of the accrual 
basis will help him to see these limitations. 

All high school students have everyday 
financial and economic experiences that are 
excellent bases for learning accruals, defer- 
rals, and many other important topics of 
bookkeeping. Let us pause for a minute and 
consider the meaning of a common experi- 
ence. 

THE MEANING OF A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 
A common experience is one which most 
high school students have had at one time 
or another. Experiences may have many 
characteristics. Those important to learning 
bookkeeping methods include: (1) Usefulness 
in the approach to a technical topic. (2) The 
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frequency of occurrence for an 
individual. (3) The intensity or 
the experience for an individ- 
ual. (4) The value of the ex- 
perience to an individual. (5) 
The level of directness of the 
experience. 

A brief discussion of each ‘of 
these characteristics is neces- 
sary to understand how stu- 
dent experiences can be used 
in the approach to elementary 
bookkeeping. 

USEFUL EXPERIENCES. Useful 
experiences will be related, in 
a practical way, to some tech- 
nical topic of bookkeeping. Most technical 
topics involve vocational, social, and ec- 
onomic understandings. Obviously a great 
variety of experiences will be useful as bases 
for developing these understandings. 

THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE. Some ex- 
periences occur more frequently than others. 
An individual may repeatedly experience the 
cash purchase of items such as refreshments, 
personal articles, tickets for amusements, 
and transportation. On the other hand, the 
purchase of a life-insurance policy may occur 
only once in a lifetime. The frequency of 
the experience for one individual often deter- 
mines whether or not he will remember the 
experience long enough for its use in book- 
keeping instruction. 

THE INTENSITY OF EXPERIENCE. Intensity 
may also determine whether or not the ex- 
perience will be remembered. Some experi- 
ences occur in situations that are conducive 
to easy recall; others are immediately for- 
gotten. For example, in one class no student 
remembered ever making a credit pur- 
chase. The classroom teacher observed this 
with surprise. He questioned the students 
and then reminded them that nearly every- 
one had purchased his school activity card 
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on a “five cents down and five cents a week” 
basis. This experience apparently lacked 
intensity. It had been casual and seemingly 
of little importance to the members of the 
class. 

The first work experience, either part time 
or during vacation in a store, factory, or 
office, may have high intensity. Observa- 
tions of business activities may be particular- 
ly acute. Experiences that occur infrequent- 
ly, but that are intense, may be useful in 
teaching a technical topic. Moreover, in- 
frequent experiences with high intensity 
may, of course, be a part of the life history 
of all young people. These are, therefore, 
common experiences. 

THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. The value of an 
experience determines whether it will be 
helpful or harmful to the learning of a tech- 
nical topic. Some experiences may be ac- 
tually detrimental. Students who received 
money from their parents upon request for 
personal use felt no necessity to plan their 
spending wisely. Other students who earned 
large sums of money during the war years 
voluntarily reported that this experience was 
slightly detrimental to developing personal 
competence. The students recognized that 
the future might demand such competence 
of them. 

All experiences that provide opportunity 
for close observation of the bookkeeping 
process are valuable. All experiences that 
provide opportunity for students to develop 
an understanding of business functions are 
equally valuable to the approach in elemen- 
tary bookkeeping. 

THE LEVEL OF DIRECTNESS. Experiences may 
have levels of directness. The most direct 
experience is gained through participation, 
actual doing, or undergoing. Work and serv- 
ice experiences inherently provide a great 
amount of actual doing that pertains to 
business functions. 

A lower level of directness is experience 
obtained through the direct observation of 
business functions. Two examples will illus- 
trate this level: (1) Purchasing and carrying 
on business activities as a consumer provides 
opportunity for close observation of business 
and (2) work experience in selling, in addi- 
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tion to its other values, often provides a 
splendid opportunity to see the steps of the 
bookkeeping process. Beginning students 
have many of these experiences. If the ex- 
periences are used, they will prepare students 
to understand the many technical topics of 
bookkeeping. 

A third level of directness includes all 
audio-visual aids which a teacher can effect- 
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ively use in an elementary bookkeeping 
class. A fourth level of directness includes 
oral and written descriptions of business 
activities underlying the bookkeeping pro- 
cess. 

Good teaching will use to advantage all 
levels of experience. We are, however, 
primarily concerned here with the first two 
levels—participation and observation. Let 
us consider the use of some experiences in 
teaching the accrual method of keeping 
books. 

HOW COMMON EXPERIENCES CAN BE USED TO 
BUILD UNDERSTANDING OF THE ACCRUAL BASIS. 
With the description of common experiences 
in mind, it is now possible to see how these 
experiences can be used in building some 
understanding of the accrual method of 
keeping books. The accrual method involves 
the following basic ideas: 

1. Goods and services to be consumed 
later and which have been paid for should 
not be called expenses. Deferred expenses 
is the correct technical name. 

2. Goods and services used but neither 
paid for nor invoiced to the business should 
be called expenses—accrued expenses. 

3. Money received for goods or services 
to be delivered in the future should not be 
called income. Deferred income is the correct 
technical name. 

4. Money which has not been received 
for goods delivered or services rendered 
should be called income—accrued income. 

The manner in which each of these can 
be based on common experiences will now 
be discussed. First, one or two common ex- 
periences will be stated together with the 
percentage of over a thousand young people 
in the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Michigan who reported the 
experiences. Then a brief statement will be 
made as to how the teacher may appropriate- 
ly introduce one of the basic ideas of the 
accrual method of keeping books. 

DEFERRED EXPENSES. Making purchases in 
a variety store, such as a five-and-ten-cent 
store, is a frequent activity among nearly all 
(97 per cent) young people. These experi- 
ences imply observation of the use of paper 
bags and sacks, wrapping paper, and string 
in the selling process. The teacher should call 
attention to the fact that wrapping paper, 
paper bags and sacks, and string are often 
purchased in large quantities. In some busi- 
nesses the bookkeeper keeps the records in 
such a way that the cost of wrapping sup- 
plies used reduces the profit, and the cost of 
unused wrapping supplies is put off until 
another month or year. Once this informa- 
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tion is thoroughly developed, the teacher is 
in a position to show how’entries are made 
in the books to record the facts. He should 
then proceed with a presentation of the 
method of recording such facts. For detailed 
help the teacher should read Earl S. Dicker- 
son’s article, “A Weak Link in Bookkeeping 
—Teaching Deferred and Accrued Items,” 
in the May, 1945, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, pages 340-343. 

ACCRUED EXPENSES. Sixty-six per cent of 
the thousand young people involved in my 
study were currently employed on a part- 
time basis. In one of the large public 
senior high schools of Oklahoma City, a 
survey conducted by a teacher revealed that 
three-fourths of the students were either 
currently employed or actively seeking part- 
time employment. Current weekly earnings 
provide a strong basis for understanding the 
situation that arises when the month or 
year ends on a day other than payday. 
Wages are earned but have not yet been 
paid. The teacher should point out that the 
accrual method of keeping books is designed 
to call these unpaid wages an expense. 

DEFERRED INCOME. The statement that “I 
have a life insurance policy” (70 per cent) 
implies that the student knows, or has a 
direct source of information about premiums 
and how often they are paid. A discussion 










of life insurance will usually bring out the 
fact that the premiums are often paid six 
months or a year in advance. The teacher 
should point out that the insurance company 
receives part of its premiums before they 
are earned. Bookkeeping systems for insur- 
ance companies are designed to call only the 
earned part of the premiums income for a 
particular month or year. 

ACCRUED INCOME. Buying admission tickets 
to the movies (100 per cent) implies observa- 
tion.of local advertisers’ screen shorts. When 
these shorts have been run, advertising in-f 
come has been earned by the movie theater. 
Actually the local advertiser may be billed 
the next month or quarter. Consequently 
the students can see that income has been 
earned for which the cash has not been 
received. The accrual method enables the 
theater to record this income before the 
actual cash is received. 

coNcLusION. These illustrations provide a 
groundwork on which to develop under- 
standing of the accrual method. The ele- 
mentary bookkeeping student can _ learn 
enough of the total possibilities of the accrual 
system so that he knows the limitations of 
the cash system. He also knows that data 
concerning a business may be so refined that 
a fairly accurate knowledge of the month- 
to-month progress can be obtained. 





What Are Your Objectives in Teaching Business Law? 
(Continued from page 292) 


instruments. It is true that this is an import- 
ant topic for a class in business law, yet it 
seems unnecessary to devote so many pages 
and to include so many legal terms (accept- 
ance supra protest, cognovit note, foreign 
and inland bills of exchange, quasi-negotia- 
ble, several note, and virtual acceptance are 
examples that are frequently found) in order 
to explain the few: simple points of law. 

The majority of the students taking busi- 
ness law will soon be engaged in working for 
others in the business world. Therefore, it 
seemis that if the subject is to be of practical 
value to them, it should give considerable 
attention to employee-employer relation- 
ships. Yet an examination of our business 
law textbooks shows that it is not uncommon 
to find as few as five pages, and usually only 
eight to ten pages, being devoted to this 
important topic. Most textbooks treat 
rather comprehensively the topic of princi- 
pal and agent but fall far short of doing the 
same with employer and employee. Yet a 
far greater proportion of our graduates will 
find themselves working in the legal clas- 
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sification of employee rather than that of 
agent. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE TEACHER. Until our 
textbooks in business law give less emphasis 
to impractical legalistic terminology and 
topics relatively unimportant to everyday 
living, and a few of the most recent textbooks 
seem to be moving in this desired direction, 
it is of prime importance that each teacher 
make a careful evaluation of the various 
topics included in the outline or syllabus for 
the course in business law. This evaluation 
should indicate those topics and legal terms 
that are of the greatest importance to the 
everyday living of his students and should 
furnish an excellent guide as to how exten- 
sively each topic should be treated. We 
shall then have better teaching of law for 
everyday living and less of the teaching 
exemplified by the teacher who stated: “I 
spent two weeks longer than most teachers 
on the topic of negotiable instruments be- 
cause I had a special college course on that 
topic and I enjoy teaching it better than any 
other topic.” 
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TIMER 





(214 inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 


and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 


and working mechanism, with a’ depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


fi 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
ence for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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In most courses in, business arithmetic, 
skill in handling the 60-day method of com- 
puting ordinary interest is one of the im- 
portant objectives. From the standpoint of 
the teacher, success in attaining this objec- 
tive requires careful organization of the 
teaching materials and procedures and an 
orderly development of the various types of 
time combinations with which the student 
must become familiar in order to use the 60- 
day method proficiently. 


The presentation of the 60-day method 
may be divided into five successive major 
steps as follows: 


1. Development of the rules for finding interest at 
6% for 6, 60, 600, and 6,000 days by shifting the 
position of the decimal point in the principal. 


2. Practice in the application of the rules for finding 
interest at 6% for multiples and aliquot parts of 
6, 60, 600, and 6,000 days. 


3. Practice in using the various types of time com- 
binations when the interest is 6% and the time 
is other than a multiple or an aliquot part of 6, 
60, 600, or 6,000 days. 


4. Practice in computing interest by interchanging 
the principal and time. 


5. Practice in computing interest when the rate is 
other than 6%. 


In the early stages of the work the practice 
should be oral while the students are learning 
the rules, multiples, and aliquot parts. The 
written practice should begin after the oral 
practice. 

The written practice should be performed 
in class under the supervision of the teacher. 
In conducting the practice, best results are 
usually obtained by having the entire class 
work at the blackboard, or as many students 
as the blackboard space will accommodate, 
so that the work of each student may be 
readily observed. Students who cannot be 
accommodated at the board can do the work 
on paper at their desks and are included in 
the group assigned to blackboard work the 
next day. 

DEVELOPING THE RULES. The rules for the 
60-day method may be readily developed at 
the blackboard by beginning with the pro- 
lem of finding the interest at 6% for 1 year 
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on an easy amount such as $500. Th 
interest is known at once to be $30 (6% « 
$500). 

Since 60 days are § of a 360-day yea 
(the commercial year), it is shown that th« 
interest for 60 days is % of $30, or $5. 


Also, since 6 days are +5 of 60 days, it is| , 


shown that the interest for 6 days is 7, of 
$5, or $.50. 

Similarly, since 600 days are 10 times: 
days, and 6,000 days are 100 times 60 : 
it is shown that the interest for 600 day: °: 
$50 ($5 x 10) and that the interest for 6,0 
days is $500 ($5 x 100). 

The results up to this point are then list 
on the blackboard in the following ord: 


Int. at 6% on $500 for 6da.=$ .50 | 
« «wk & “« & 60 * = 5.00 
« « & & “© & 699 “ = 50.00 
« « © & & & 6900 “ = 500.00 


By pointing out the relationship of each 
of the foregoing results to the principa 
$500, the following rules may be formula: 
and written on the blackboard: 


To find the interest at 6% for 
- 6da., point off 3 places in the principal. 
60 da., point off 2 places in the principal. 
600 da., point off 1 place in the principal. 

6,000 da., point off no places. 

ORAL PRACTICE IN APPLYING THE RULES. 'T! 
presentation of the table of rules for the 6 
day method should be followed immediatc 
by oral practice in the application of t! 
rules. This practice may be provided } 
writing on the blackboard an amount, sa, 
$900, and calling upon the students to state 
the interest on this amount for the various 
number of days listed in the table. 


After having the interest recited once or 
twice in the order in which the days are 
listed in the table, the teacher should then 
call the number of days in random order. 
For example, the first student might be asked 
to state the interest on $900 for 60 days; the 
second for 6 days; the third, for 6,000 days; 
the fourth, for 600 days; and so on. 


Then other amounts, such as $400, $250, 
and $1,500, should be used in the same 





manner. 

The table of rules on the blackboard might 
then be covered or erased and intensive drill 
provided on the table alone by calling on 
one student to state how many places to 
move the decimal point to find the interest 
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for 600 days; another, for 6 days; and so on, 


_ several times through the table. Drill would 


then be resumed on interest for stated 
amounts, as described above, with drill on 
the table interspersed now and then. On the 
‘next day and for two or three succeeding 
days, a few minutes should be devoted at the 
beginning of the period to review drills in 
applying the rules in the manner outlined 
above. 

ORAL PRACTICE WITH THE MULTIPLES AND 
ALIQUOT PARTS OF 6, 60, 600, and 6,000 DAYS. 
The second step in developing the 60-day 
method is to familiarize the student with the 
‘egy multiples and the common aliquot parts 

60, 600, and 6,000 days, and to provide 
,.iaa practice in finding interest for the num- 
er of days represented by such multiples 
nd parts. This part of the work might well 
> divided between two days, with the mul- 
sples presented on the first day and the 
iquot parts presented on the second day. 
‘n the first day, list in a column on the 
ckboard the various multiples of 6 days, 
.om 12 to 54, inclusive. Write on the black- 
board an amount, say $2,000, and call on 
the students to state the interest on this 
aount for each of the multiples in the list. 
peat the drill, using other easy amounts, 
ch as $3,000, $400, and $500. In the same 
nanner, provide oral practice in finding in- 
zrest for similar multiples of 60, 600, and 
,000 days. 

On the second day, after a short review of 

he work of the preceding days, list in a 
olumn on the blackboard the common ali- 
not parts of 60 days; namely, 30, 20, 15, 
ad 10 days. Using an easy amount, such as 
?40, call on the students to state the inter- 
st on $240 for each of the aliquot parts in 
the list. Repeat the drill, using such amounts 
as $360, $480, and $1,200. In a similar 
manner, provide practice in finding interest 
for the common aliquot parts of 6 days, 600 
days, and 6,000 days. 

WRITTEN PRACTICE WITH MULTIPLES AND 
ALIQUOT PARTS OF 6, 60, 600, AND 6,000 DAYS. 
The principal purpose of the written prac- 
tice at this point is to acquaint the student 
with the form of solution used when written 
calculations are employed and to prepare 
the student for subsequent written practice 
involving the use of time combinations. 
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Before the written practice is begun, two 
typical model solutions should be developed 
on the blackboard, one involving a multiple 
and one an aliquot part, similar to the 
following: 

1. Find the interest at 6% on $1,269.50 
for 48 days. 
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: $ 1/2695=int. for 6 da. 
(Multiply by 8) | _8=Number of 6’s in 48 


(Result is) $10|1560=int. for 48 da. 
Final Ans. $10.16 
2. Find the interest at 6% on $713.65 for 
20 days. 
(Divide by 3) 
(Result is) 





8) $ 7/1365=int. for 60 da. 
2'3788=int. for 20 da. 


Final Ans. $2.38 


The teacher begins the practice period by 
dictating a problem, such as “Find the inter- 
est at 6% on $1,562.30 for 18 days.” The 
students write from dictation the essential 
data, “6%, $1,562.30, 18 days,” and then 
solve the problem, using the form shown in 
the model solution. The teacher observes 
the work being done at the blackboard and 
desks and gives help where it may be needed. 

When all the students have solved the 
first problem correctly, the work on the 
blackboard is erased and a second problem 
is dictated and solved. Several problems 
involving multiples should be practiced first, 
then several involving aliquot parts. After 
that, the practice may be alternated between 
the two types of problems. One class period 
is usually sufficient for this phase of the 
written work. 

TIME COMBINATIONS. When the time in an 
interest problem is a number of days other 
than a multiple or an aliquot part of 6, 60, or 
600 days, the interest is computed by using 
various types of combinations of 6 or 60 
days and aliquot parts of 6, 60, or 600 days. 
To gain proficiency in the 60-day method, 
the student should be familiar with the fol- 
lowing types of time combinations: 

. Six days plus an aliquot part of 6 days. 

. Sixty days plus an aliquot part of 60 days. 

. Aliquot part of 60 days plus 6 days and a part 
of 6 days. 

. Aliquot part of 60 days plus a part of the aliquot 


part. 
. Aliquot part of 6 days plus 60 days. 
. Combinations involving subtraction. 
oi eee involving an aliquot part of 600 
ays. 


ISH oO - r= 


The principle underlying the efficient use 
of time combinations is, in general, to build 
up a combination of days in such a way that 
the interest for each part of the total may be 
readily found from the interest for one of the 
parts preceding it. 

TYPE 1. SIX DAYS PLUS AN ALIQUOT PART OF 
é6pays. The usual combinations of this type 
are: 


7 da.=6+1 9 da.=64+3 
8 da.=6+2 12 da. =6+6 
13 da.=6+6+1 
14 da.=6+6+2 
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For example, to find the interest at 6% 
on $1,352.80 for 7 days, the solution would 
be: 

(Divide by 6) 
(Result is) 

(Add for 7 days) 


6) $ 1|3528=int. for 6 da. 
9955= “ “ 1 “ 


$ 115783=int. for 7 da. 
Final Ans. $1.58 





In the solution, all intermediate calcula- 
tions are carried to 4 decimal places to insure 
accuracy in the cents’ column. 

Adding the foregoing combinations to 60, 
or 60 + 60, provides combinations for find- 
ing interest for 67,68, 69, 72,73, 74, 127, 128, 
129, 132, 133, and 134 days. Thus the calcu- 
lation of the interest at 6% on $1,352.80 for 
127 days, for example, would be: 


$13|5280=int. for 60 da. 


13|5280=“ “ 60 “ 
(Divide by 6) 6) 1/8528=“ “ 6 “ 
(Result is) __ fees * *'1* 





(Add for 127 days) $28/6343=int. for 127 da. 


Final Ans. $28.63 


TYPE 2. SIXTY DAYS PLUS AN ALIQUOT PART OF 


60 DAYS. The usual combinations under this 
headings are the following: 
66 da.=60+6 75 da.=60+15 
70 da.=60+10 80 da.=60+20 
90 da.=60+30 


¢ Adding the foregoing combinations to 60 
gives suitable combinations for 126, 130, 135, 
and 140 days. (Interest for 150 days would 
be found by taking 4 of the interest for 600 
days rather than adding the interest for 60, 
60, and 30 days.) 

TYPE 3. ALIQUOT PART OF 60 DAYS PLUS 6 DAYS 
AND A PART OF 6 DAYS. This type includes the 
following combinations: 


16 da.=10+6 36 da.=30+6 

19 da.=10+6+43 37 da.=30+6+1 

21 da.=15+6 38 da.=30+6+2 

26 da.=20+6 46 da.=20+20+6 

27 da.=20+6+1, or 47 da.=20+20+6+1 
15+6+6 


29 da.=20+6+3 49 da.=20+20+6+3 


Since the number of days is less than 60, 
a line is drawn under the interest for 60 
days to indicate that it is not to be added to 
the subsequent interests, as shown in the 
following computation of the interest at 6% 
on $469.75 for 19 days. 
(Divide by 6) 6) $ 4\6975=int. for 60 da. 
(Resuit is) $ |7829=int. for 10 da. 
(Divide by 2) 2) |\s4e98=“ “ 6 “ 
(Result is) __|es4o=“* * 8 * 
(Add for 19 days) $ 1|4876 =int. for 19 da. 

Final Ans. $1.49 
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By including the interest for 60 days, or 
for 60 days + 60 days, with the combinations 
listed above, suitable combinations are ob- 


tained for finding interest for 76, 79, 81, 86, | 


87, 89, 96, 97, 98, 136, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
and 149 days. 
Interest for 106, 107, 109, 156, 157, 158, 


166, 167, and 169 days would be found, as J 
explained later, by starting with an aliquot 


part of 600 days. 
TYPE 4. ALIQUOT PART OF 60 DAYS PLUS A PART 


OF THE ALIQUOT PART. The procedure under | 


this type of combination consists of first 
finding interest for an aliquot part of 60 days 
and then adding an appropriate fractional 
part of that amount. One fractional part 
that occurs with considerable frequency is 
zo of the aliquot part already found. 

The interest at 6% on $879.50 for 11 days, 
for example, would be computed by (1) find- 
ing the interest for 10 days, (2) moving the 
decimal point one place to the left in that 
result to find the interest for 1 day (75 of 
10 days), and (3) adding the two results. 
Thus, 

(Divide by 6) 
(Divide by 10) 
(Result is) 

(Add for 11 days) 


6) $ 8|9750=int. for 60 da. 
10) $ 1|4958=int. for 10 da. 
496=“ “ 1 « 

$ 1/6454=int. for 11 da. 








This type of combination includes the 


following: 
11 da.=10+1 17 da.=10+6+1 
22 da.=20+2 28 da. =20+6+2 
33 da.=30+3 39 da.=30+6+3 


44 da.=20+20+2+2 


By adding the foregoing combinations to 
60, or to 60+60, the combinations for 71, 


77, 82, 88, 93, 99, 104, 131, 137, 142, 148,fS 


and 153 days may be obtained. 


In some cases, 3, 3, 3, or ¢ of the aliquot 
part of 60 days, or of some other number of 


days already found, can be used effectively]: 


in building up a combination for the re- 
quired number of days. To illustrate: 


23 da.=20+2+1 (3 of 2) | 
25 da.=20+5 (3 of 20) 

31 da.=20+10 (} of 20) +1 
34 da.=30+3-+1 (3 of 3) 
35 da.=30-+5 (} of 30) 

41 da.=30+10 (3 of 30)+1 
47 da.=30+-10+6+1 

43 da.=30+10+3 

49 da.=30+10+6+3 

45 da.=30+15 (} of 30) 

51 da.=30+15+6 

57 da. =30+15+6+6 


The foregoing combinations when used inf 


conjunction with 60, or with 60+ 60, give 
suitable combinations for 83, 85, 91, 94, 95, 
103, 105, 143, 145, 151, 154, and 155 days. 
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TYPE 5. ALIQUOT PART OF 6 DAYS PLUS 60 DAYS. 
In a few cases, the interest is most easily 


= computed by first finding the interest for 


an aliquot part of 6 days and then adding 
the interest for 60 days to that result. The 
following combinations are suggestive. 
61 da.=1+60 63 da.=3+60 
62 da.=2+60 64 da. =2+2+60 
TYPE 6. COMBINATIONS INVOLVING SUBTRAC- 
TION. In most interest problems involving 


= time combinations, the combinations are 


made by the process of addition. In a few 
situations, however, it may be more advan- 
tageous to use subtraction, or subtraction 
and addition. For example: 


5 da.=6—1 50 da.=60—10 
27 da.=30-—3 54 da. =60—6 
40 da.=60—20 65 da.=6—1-+60 
45 da.=60—15 


TYPE 7. COMBINATIONS INVOLVING AN ALIQUOT 
PART OF 600 DAYS. Similar types of time com- 
binations may be used in conjunction with 
aliquot parts of 600 days for computing 
interest for 101 days, 106 to 119 days, 156 
days, 157 days, and so on. To illustrate: 


101 da.=100 (} of 600)+1 (;35 of 100) 
106 da.=100+6 

107 da.=100+6+1 

160 da.=100+60 

161 da.=100+60+1 

156 da.=150 (3 of 600)+6 

157 da.=150+6+1 (1 of 6) 


WRITTEN PRACTICE IN USING TIME COMBINA- 
tions. The purpose of this phase of the 
written practice is to acquaint the student 
with the use of the seven types of time com- 
binations described above. The student 
should not be required to memorize the 
listed time combinations, however, although 
it is probable that many will become mem- 
orized incidentally in the course of the 
practice. The sole purpose of the practice 
is to familiarize the student with the various 
types of combinations, through the solution 
of specific interest problems, so that he may 
readily recognize a convenient combination 
of days that will add up to any required 
number. The interest rate in all problems 
used in this phase of the practice should be 
6%. 

Practice in using time combinations should 
begin with Type 1. First, develop on the 
blackboard a model solution similar to the 
one shown above under the discussion of 
this type of combination. Then, after assign- 
ing the students to the blackboard, dictate 
a problem, such as “Find the interest at 6% 
on $1,437.50 for 7 days.”” When the problem 
has been solved correctly by all the students, 
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dictate a problem involving interest for 8 
days, then one for 9 days, and so on, includ- 
ing 12, 13, and 14 days, and, if there is time, 
67, 127, 68, 128, ete. Ordinarily, one class 
period of practice on Type 1 combinations 
is sufficient. 

In a similar manner, provide practice on 
the remaining types of combinations in the 
order in which they are listed. As progress 
is made from one type of combination to the 
next, the student soon becomes able to rec- 
ognize quickly the combinations that will 
add up to the required number of days. It 
is not necessary to include supervised prac- 
tice on every time period listed under each 
type. The practice on any given time com- 
bination may be discontinued whenever it 
appears that the students have it mastered. 

Homework assignments should include 
one or more interest problems involving the 
types of combinations already presented. 
The days specified in the homework prob- 
lems might well include any of the time 
periods that were not covered in the super- 
vised practice in class. 

The time required to cover all the types 
of combinations will depend upon the ability 
of the group and how much of the available 
class time is devoted to the work each day. 
During the first two or three days, it is 
usually necessary to devote the entire class 
period to the work in interest. After that, 
the time may be reduced to half the class 
period, with the remainder of the period 
devoted to other topics. Since proficiency 
in the 60-day method is in the nature of a 
skill, it is usually well to spread the learning 
practice over an extended period of time. 
In the development of any skill, short daily 
practice periods distributed over a longer 
period of time are as a rule more effective 
than long practice periods distributed over 
a shorter period. 

INTERCHANGING THE PRINCIPAL AND TIME. 
When the students have gained satisfactory _ 
proficiency in using the various types of 
time combinations, practice may be provided 
in the method of computing interest by 
interchanging the principal and time. This 
method is advantageous when the number 
of days in the problem represents a combina- 
tion consisting of several parts, while the 
principal, if it were substituted for the days, 
represents a simpler combination. For ex- 
ample, in solving the problem, “Find the 
interest at 6% on $7,500 for 49 days,” it 
would be easier to find the interest on $49 
for 7,500 days than on $7,500 for 49 days. 
The solution would be: 

(Concluded on page 305) 
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Keeping Step With the Business World 


by 





Jack Staehle 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Aldens, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprinted from the November, 1947, issue of Illinois Vocational Progress. 


Between 1900 and 1940 the number of 
clerical employees in business and govern- 
ment increased by leaps and bounds. During 
the war the percentage of clerical workers 
was increased because of allocations, regula- 
tions, rationing, and other war-time measures. 

The complexities of modern living and 
business make it necessary to increase gov- 
ernment regulations regardless of the party 
in office. There is every indication that for 
years to come the number and percentage 
of clerical workers will continue to increase 
at an alarming rate. 

With the increase in clerical workers there 
has been a disproportionate increase in cleri- 
cal unit costs. These higher unit costs have 
resulted from the following conditions: 

1. The demand for clerical workers has 
been so great and sudden that many school 
boards failed to recognize the demand, to 
provide facilities to train students, or to 
encourage students to take business courses. 
Although a few school boards recognized the 
problem, they did not provide sufficient 
modern facilities for training clerical work- 
ers. This situation resulted in business and 
government hiring clerical employees who 
had never been trained in correct work habits 
or in modern office practices. 

2. Some of today’s office executives and 
supervisors have never been trained in super- 
vision and are the product of war and post- 
war laxness in supervising and directing 
employees. 

3. The tight labor market makes it easy 
for anyone to secure a job; therefore, few 
employees are fearful about losing their jobs. 
This makes many of them indifferent toward 
their work and they fail to put forth the 
extra effort that they do when jobs are 
scarce. 

4. Because of the labor shortage, super- 
visors are timid about asking or demanding 
reasonable production and quality standards. 

5. Morale surveys show that where qual- 
ity and production standards are low and 
discipline is lax, morale is poor. This is the 
start of a vicious circle which lowers morale 
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The con 


and output and increases costs. 
verse of this is true. 

No one group can be criticized for thes 
conditions—they are the aftermath of World 
War II. Business has the problem of getting 
its house in order and needs the help of the 
schools. 

The schools can be of great service td 
business and government by setting up 


modernized office practice rooms, placing 


competent teachers in charge, and using 
modern equipment. In modernized office 
practice rooms, students can be taught ef: 
ficient business procedures. 

The Chicago Public Schools were among 
the first to recognize the need and value of 
modernized office practice rooms, and they 
worked closely with local business leaders in 
adequately preparing high school students to 
fill clerical positions. The Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago appointed a 
committee to work with the schools in setting 
up model offices in local schools. 

A visit to schools that have modernized 
office practice rooms and a study of the 
training given will reveal why graduates 
from these schools will find it easier to secur¢ 
and retain exceptional clerical jobs than 
those from schools that do not offer this 
training. 

Before modernized office practice room: 
were established, business students were 
taught the customary business subjects with- 
out any attempt being made to correlate the 
subjects or relate them to business concepts. 
The modernized office practice rooms provide 
for correlated training, show how training 
is used in business, and give the students 
practice under modern business conditions 
and environment. They also raise the social 
level and prestige of business students. A 
dentist, doctor, lawyer, or even a plumber, 
before he is allowed to practice, is required 
to develop certain skills and proficiencies, 
pass standard tests, and do “interne” work. 
The modernized office practice rooms supply 
the standards and interneship facilities for 
the clerical students. 
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Other schools should attempt to duplicate, 
through modernized office practice rooms, 
business conditions as nearly like business 
offices as possible. By so doing the graduate 
will have the technical knowledge, skills, and 
proficiencies required, will know office pro- 
cedures and methods, and will be better able 
to earn more money, serve society better, 
and get a greater satisfaction out of life 
through knowing that he is capable of doing 
a professional job. 

Schools in the past, and particularly those 
without modern office practice rooms, have 
failed to convince businessmen and leaders 
that they have or are doing a worth-while 
job. Why? Simply because we all judge 
what is done by the end result. In consider- 
ing the situation on a national basis, it is 
often necessary for business to have its own 
company schools to train the new employee 
in the fundamentals that should be taught 
in schools. If educators want the support of 
businessmen, who help pay the taxes that 
support the schools, they should find out 
what business needs and arrange their school 
programs and courses accordingly. 

Schools and business both have fallen 
down in not selling students on the import- 
ance of taking clerical subjects. Facts show 
that more executives and officers of com- 
panies have been office employees than any 
other type of employee. This means office 
employees have greater success opportuni- 
ties. Why do we not emphasize this point 
to our students? 

By having modern office practice rooms, 
school boards can convince businessmen that 
schools are rendering a service and thereby 





- thang gain the support of businessmen. The stu- 
+ thiq dent with a modern office practice room 
' background will find the adjustment to busi- 
room ess conditions not too difficult if the follow- 
. werd ing procedures are learned in addition to 
swith4 ‘Ping, shorthand, calculating, etc. 
ate the 1. Order routine 7. Sales analyses 
2. Payroll routine 8. Credit handling 
neepts 3. Invoice routine 9. Solving business 
srovide 4. Correspondence problems 
raining — 10. — 
’ : e 

tudents 6. Duplinting infor- 11. Discipline 
es mation 12. Schedule 
e soci’ Teamwork and attitudes are important 
=. factors in the success of individuals in the 
ss business world. Statistics show that more 
equire'l people fail because of their inability to get 
sont along with others than for any other reason. 

we This being so, what good does it do to 
— develop mechanical proficiencies if we over- 
tes 1% look the most important item of success— 

ability to get along with others? The modern 
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office practice room supplies the means to 
teach this trait. 

Let’s supply youth with the necessary 
attitudes and skills to make a living and to 
enjoy life. 








The 60-Day Method of Computing Interest 
(Continued from page 303) 

(Divide by 4) 4) $49/00=int. for 6,000 da. 

(Result is) 12\25=“ “ 1,500 “ 


(Add for 7,500 days)  $61|25=int. for 7,500 da. 


The interest on $7,500 for 49 days is there- 
fore $61.25. 

In the dictated problems the principal 
should be a multiple or an aliquot part of 
$6, $60, $600, or $6,000, or a simple combina- 
tion involving an aliquot part. For example: 
$360 for 128 days, $1,800 for 73 days, $150 
for 65 days, $750 for 51 days, $4,500 for 37 
days, ete. 

INTEREST AT RATES OTHER THAN 6%. The last 
step in the development of the 60-day 
method consists of practice in finding in- 
terest at rates other than 6%. In finding 
interest at other rates, the customary pro- 
cedure is to make use of aliquot parts of 6%, 
when possible, after the total interest at 6% 
has been obtained. A model solution of this 
type of problem is given below, based on the 
problem, “Find the interest on $352 for 90 
days at 44%. 

(Divide by 2) 





2) $ 3|52=int. for 60 da. @ 6% 





(Result is) i76=“ “go * *& ¢ 
(Divide by 4) 4) $ 5|28=int. for 90 da. @ 6% 
(Result is) saz“ «§ & — HyIZ0F 





$ 3/96 =int. for 90 da. @44%% 


In other cases, where an aliquot part of 
6% cannot be used conveniently, the inter- 
est at 6% is divided by 6 and the result 
multiplied by the given rate. Thus, if the 
rate in the foregoing problem were 234%, 
the interest at 6%, $5.28, would be divided 
by 6 to give $.88, the interest at 1%. This 
result would then be multiplied by 24, giv- 
ing $2.20, the interest at 24%. 

The initial practice should be with prob- 
lems in which the rate involves an aliquot 
part of 6%, such as 1%, 14%, 2%, 3%, 4%; 
44%, 5%, 7%, ete. Then problems may be 


introduced containing such rates as 23%, 
33%, 53%, 44%, and so on. 


To ensure retention of the student’s skill 
in handling the 60-day method, interest 
problems covering the various time combi- 
nations and interest rates should be included 
at regular intervals in the daily homework 
assignments throughout the remainder of 
the course. 
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The training of students for 
specific job objectives is not new 
in business education. Re- 
cently, however, some business 
schools and junior colleges have been placing 
increased emphasis upon specialized train- 
ing, the most popular of which has been the 
medical secretarial course. 

The techniques used by Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, in setting up such a 
program and the pitfalls to be avoided is the 
object of this article, for, like most new 


programs, it has both advantages and dis- - 


advantages. 

SURVEYING THE NEED. In order to evaluate 
the need for and possible acceptance of a 
medical secretarial course in Wilmington, 
officials of the school held conferences with 
hospital administrators, physicians, and 
dentists in the community. They found 
enthusiastic support for the idea and re- 
ceived a number of pertinent suggestions as 
to the kind of course to be offered. 

The first major step was the organization 
of an advisory committee to aid the school 
officials. in setting up the kind of course 
desired by the medical and nursing pro- 
fession in this area. The advisory committee 
includes the editor of the Delaware State 
Medical Journal who is also a past president 
of the Delaware Society of Medicine, the 
executive secretary of the State Board of 
Health, an executive officer of the Delaware 
chapter of the American Red Cross, and the 
director or supervisor of nurses of each 
leading hospital in the city. 

While some schools do not start their 
specialized or technical training until the 
second year, it is felt that greater interest 
can be secured by incorporating some of the 
technical training during the first year. The 
course is set up for four semesters of twenty 
weeks each, or eighty weeks in all. After the 
advisory committee approved the course of 
study, the teaching personnel for the 
technical subjects had to be obtained. 

THE ORIENTATION course. A feature of the 
new program is an orientation course during 
the first semester. The orientation course at 
our school consists of a series of twelve to 
fifteen weekly lectures by physicians and 
hospital administrators. Usually two or 
three field trips to hospitals get the program 
under way. 

Among the topics covered in the orienta- 
tion course are the medical profession, the 
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Specialized Secretarial Training 
by 


Jay W. Miller, Principal 
Goldey College 
Wilmington, Deleware 


nursing profession, public health, 
the dental profession, the orga- 
nization of the modern hospital, 
the medical records librarian, 
the laboratory technician, the x-ray techni- 
cian, the pharmacist, the dietitian, and indus- 
trial medicine. The lectures are held once a 
week during the first semester. Students are 
required to take notes, and their notebooks 
must be submitted for credit. No examina- 
tion is required. 

Each lecturer is paid a fee for his services. 
Some of the lecturers return their check to 
the school, and this money is placed in a 
scholarship fund for the medical secretarial 
course. 

TECHNICAL SUBJECTS OFFERED. During the 
first semester classes in accounting for 
physicians and mathematics of drugs and 
solutions, or technical mathematics, are 
given. During the second semester a first- 
aid class is conducted by the local chapter of 
the American Red Cross. This is followed 
by a class in office nursing techniques and 
procedures, which is taught by a registered 
nurse. 

Classes in anatomy and physiology and 
medical terminology are offered during the 
third semester. These are taught by a 
registered nurse who teaches anatomy and 
physiology in one of the local hospitals. The 
students go to the hospital once a week for 
this class. Special classes in medical records 
and medical secretarial techniques are given 
during the senior year. 

A special class in medical dictation is 
started at the beginning of the third semester 
and is continued throughout the second year. 

SUPERVISED FIELDWORK. Another feature 
of the course is the requirement of 160 clock 
hours of actual fieldwork before graduation. 
This consists of work in doctors’ offices and 
hospital offices. Students are encouraged to 
secure some of this experience during their 
summer vacation since no medical subjects 
are taught during the summer session. Half 
of this experience must be of a stenographic 
character. Two of the students spent one 
summer at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Written reports are requested from en- 
ployers of the girls. These reports are used 
in conferences with the students upon their 
return to school and form the basis for 
remedial teaching. 

This form requests information as to the 
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length of service, the kind of work per- 
formed, and an evaluation of the student as 
to accuracy of work, industry, quantity of 
work, co-operativeness, and initiative. Gen- 
eral criticism and comment, including desir- 
able and undesirable personal traits, are 
requested. 

Each senior in any of the school’s two-year 
courses is required to take a class in research 
problems. She is taught how to select a 
research problem, to prepare a question- 
naire, and to present it in person or by mail 
to a minimum of twenty persons. Obviously 
the medical secretarial students select re- 
search problems relating to their field and 
thus secure further contact with members of 
the medical profession. 

SETTING ENTRANCE STANDARDS. In start- 
ing such a course, care must be exercised in 
the selection of students to take the course. 
The requirement that candidates for ad- 
mission must be in the upper third of the 
class does not seem too high. The transcript 
of the applicant’s high school record must be 
submitted to the board of admissions before 
acceptance. The student must be “recom- 
mended for college” by her high school 
principal. 

In a few cases exceptions are made, and 
the students invariably have trouble with 
the course and usually discontinue it after 
one or two semesters. This, then, is an im- 
portant factor in the success of the program: 
Set high entrance standards and enforce 
them rigidly. 

NOW —A CHEMICAL SECRETARIAL CouRSE. Af- 
ter the medical secretarial course was well 
under way, an executive of a large chemical 
industry suggested, “Why not a chemical 
secretarial course?”” The same thorough 
survey was made with tthe assistance of 
personnel men and other executives of the 
chemical industry. An orientation course for 
the chemical secretarial course was planned 
with 160 clock hours of fieldwork required 
of students before graduation. 

An interesting discussion developed over 
the question of higher speed in shorthand 
and typewriting for the chemical secretarial 
course. After considerable investigation, it 
was decided to require 20 words more a 
minute in shorthand and 10 words more a 
minute in typewriting than in the regular 
secretarial course. 

Curiously enough, the chemical secretarial 
course does not make so strong an appeal to 
the prospective student as does the medical 
secretarial course because it sounds hard to 
her and she prefers the easier way. Yet a 
large percentage of business school graduates 
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secure employment each year with chemical 
industries in Wilmington. 

However, the chemical secretarial program 
is growing steadily and surely. Inquiries 
have been received from many states. Wil- 
mington is known as the chemical capital of 
the country, and no trouble is anticipated in 
placing all graduates satisfactorily. 

Obviously it is important that the enroll- 
ment in these. specialized courses be defi- 
nitely limited to the number who can be 
satisfactorily employed. In particular, care 
must be exercised in not enrolling too many 
local girls for the medical secretarial course, 
especially if they desire local employment. 

IMPORTANCE OF PLACEMENT SERVICE. Special 
effort is made to place these girls advan- 
tageously and at better salaries than those 
paid to regular secretarial graduates. For 
example, a special bulletin was issued with 
photographs and thumb-nail sketches of 
the girls who graduated from the medical 
secretarial course in the summer of 1947. 
This bulletin, with a letter specifying start- 
ing salaries which are, and must be, higher 
than average beginning salaries, was sent to 
physicians and hospitals in the area. All 
girls were satisfactorily placed. 

The title page of this bulletin was ““Goldey 
College Presents Its Second Class of Medical 
Secretarial Graduates—Class of 1947.” 

The introductory paragraph was: “The 
young women whose sketches are given 
herein are candidates for graduation from 
the medical secretarial course at Goldey 
College.””’ A summary explaining the nature 
and content of the course followed. The 
closing paragraph was: “To physicians and 
hospital superintendents: Are you interested 
in the qualifications of one of these candi- 
dates? If so, write or telephone for further 
information.” 


A sample of the sketches: 


JANE RASIN 


Age 19. Graduate, 
general course, Milling- 
ton High School, Mill- 
ington, Maryland. Mem- 
ber, Honorary Sorority. 
66 words a minute in 
typing; 115 words a min- 








Field Work: Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and Dr. B. M. Allen, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Prefers Washington, D. C., but will con- 
sider within 100 miles of Wilmington. 
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Research Problem: “‘Medical Secretary in 


the Field of Radiology.” 
Available: May, 1947. 


Miss Rasin was placed in Walter Reed 
‘Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
These specialized courses offer a number of 
opportunities for good public relations. A 
medical secretarial tea and a chemical 
secretarial tea are held each year, with the 
students doing most of the planning and 
carrying out the entertainment. Guidance 
counselors in the high schools are invited to 
bring a select group of girls to the tea, and 
the response has been gratifying. Prospec- 
tive students thus learn from present stu- 
dents and graduates what they think of the 
program. 

Group activity is encouraged. A medical 
secretarial club and a chemical secretarial 
club are important student organizations in 
the school. Officers and members of the club 
help with the annual tea and program. 

Once each year a dinner is given by the 
school in honor of the advisory committee. 
The faculty and guidance counselors from 
local and nearby high schools are invited. 
The officers of the clubs are also guests of 
the school. Students and graduates furnish 
most of the program. 

A small number of partial scholarships is 
available for each course. Competitive ex- 
aminations are held at the school on the first 
Saturday in May to determine the scholar- 
ship awards. 

The tuition charged for these specialized 
secretarial courses is higher than the regular 
tuition in the school. Since special instruc- 
tors are employed in connection with each 
course, the prospective student easily recog- 
nizes the fairness of a higher tuition rate. 
They are recognized as superior courses, and 
the public does not object to paying higher 
prices for superior products. 


AN AIRLINE SECRETARIAL COURSE. A new 
airline secretarial course is now being 
organized. It follows the same general 


pattern used for the other two courses. The 
first class is to start in September, 1948, and 
several enrollments have already been re- 
ceived. A member of the staff was formerly 
employed by one of the prominent airlines 
and is qualified to conduct some of the 
specialized work. 

The higher speed in shorthand and typing 
is also to be required in the airline secretarial 
course. , 

A career conference, featuring specialized 
secretarial training—medical, chemical, and 
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airline—was held recently. Talks were given 
by the chairman of each advisory committec 
on “The Importance of Specialized Secre- 
tarial Training.” This was followed by 
round-table discussions on each specialized 
field, presided over by members of the school 
staff. Guidance counselors and _ selected 
seniors from the high schools were invited as 
guests of the school. 

Special bulletins on these specialized 
courses are issued from time to time. While 
many students recognize immediately that 
they are ineligible for these courses, the 
bulletins attract attention to the regular 
school program. Feature articles also appear 
in the school newspaper. 

TRAINING THAT MEETS PREDETERMINED NEEDS. 
In a sense, these specialized courses are 
training students to meet the predetermined 
needs of industry and the professions. In 
normal times, automobile manufacturers 
spend vast sums to discover what features 
you would like in the next car you buy. They 
then proceed to manufacture the car that 
meets your specifications. Should _ the 
business school or junior college be less 
careful in training students to fill pre- 
determined needs? 

In setting up a specialized program of this 
kind, several criteria must be kept in mind. 
Among them are: 

1. A definite need must exist in the com- 
munity for such a program. 

2. The co-operation of the leaders in the 
industry or profession must be secured. 

3. The students enrolled must: be carefully 
selected, both as to scholastic standing and 
personal factors. 

4. The enrollment must be limited to 4 
number that can be placed satisfactorily. 

5. The employment department of th 
school must work aggressively in placing the 
graduates satisfactorily—at higher salaries 
than those secured by regular secretarial 
graduates. 

If these criteria are observed, the chances 
of success should be good. 

Students like these specialized courses! 
They are proud to be a part of something 
new and different. They enjoy telling thei 
friends, “I’m taking a medical secretarial— 
or chemical secretarial—or airline secretaria 
course.”’ If friends ask about it, they enjo! 
telling them the story. The student profits 
through being a part of a new and fascinat 
ing field; the industry or profession profit} 
through better-trained personnel; and th 
school profits through increased prestige an 
wider spheres of usefulness. 
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Ohio State Graduate Assistantships 


Several teaching assistantships in business 
education will be available next year at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Teaching assistantships are granted to grad- 
uate students working toward a Doctor’s 
degree. The assistantship salary ranges 
from $1,000 to $1,500 plus free tuition for 
graduate courses. For further information, 
write Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Professor of 
Business Education, School of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Michigan Conference 


On Friday and Saturday, February 6 and 
7, there was a business education conference 
held on the campus of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. It was 
sponsored by the business education section 
of the Department of Business Administra- 
tion under the chairmanship of Lyle Max- 
well. 

On Friday morning T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, was the discussion 
leader and demonstrator on the _ topic, 
“Problems and Practices in the Teaching 
of Typewriting.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York City, led 
a discussion on “‘Problems and Practices in 
the Teaching of General Business Training 
and Consumer Training.” 

There was a banquet in the evening with 
several short, informal talks. 

On Saturday morning Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, gave a brief talk and led a discussion 
on “Problems and Practices in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping.” 

Mr. Crawford again appeared on the 
program on Saturday morning to discuss and 
to demonstate “Problems and Practices in 
the Teaching of Shorthand.” 

This was the first conference of this type 
sponsored by Michigan State College. It 
was attended by a very interested audience 
from most sections of the state. 
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Tri-State Meeting in Akron 


The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring meeting at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on April 9 
and 10. 

On Friday evening Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, will speak on “‘Busi- 
ness Teachers at Their Best.” After the 
meeting there will be a cabaret party. 

On Saturday morning there will be a past 
officers’ breakfast to which all members and 
guests are invited. 

The morning meeting will be devoted to 
a panel on “The Businessman Speaks.”” The 
three members of this panel will consist of 
personnel officers of Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Company, Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, and the Hoover Company. 

There will be a luncheon meeting on 
Saturday. A prominent speaker has been 
selected for the luncheon meeting. 

* e e 


Dr. Forkner Returns from Europe 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, re- 
turned on January 22 from a five-month trip 
to ten western European countries. While 
in Europe Dr. Forkner met with business 
educators as well as business and industrial 
men in all of the countries that he visited. 

At Oslo, Norway, he delivered a lecture 
before the Norway-American Businessmen’s 
Association on “The Relations of Business 
to Education in America.” He also addressed 
university groups in Switzerland and Eng- 
land. 

During the spring and summer sessions, 
Dr. Forkner will give a series of talks at 
Columbia University on various phases of 
economic, social, educational, and political 
life in Europe. 

Dr. Forkner reports that education is 
really “on the march” in most’ of the Euro- 
pean countries that he visited and that they 
are looking to America for leadership in 
breaking with the traditions that have so 
long held them to a formal pattern of educa- 
tion for the few. 
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Effective on February 2 Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey, was given a 
special: appointment in the U. S. Office of 
Education as a senior specialist in business 
education. 

Dr. Freeman will devote his entire time 
to research in the area of basic business 


Dr. Freeman Appointed to U. S. Staff 


education, which will include understand- 
ings, knowledges, and skills needed by every- 
one. His study will be involved with the 
secondary level as well as the adult level. 

Besides the immediate work that will be 
conducted by Dr. Freeman, he will outline 
plans and lay the groundwork for a long- 
range study. 








California State Meeting 


The annual convention of the California 
Business Educators Association will be held 
at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on 
March 24 and 25. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘““The ‘New Look’ in Business Educa- 
tion—1948.”’ 

Dr. Carlton A. Pederson, program chair- 
man, has announced the following program: 


Wednesday, March 24 


8:30 a. M.—10:00 a. M. 

Registration 

10:00 A. M.-11:45 A. M. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, Dr. Louis Mudge, Fresno State College, 
Fresno 

Greetings—Hon. Elmer Robinson, mayor of San 
Francisco 

Greetings—Ira W. Kibby, chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, state of California 

Address: “Business Education Viewed from the 
Nation’s Capital”—Hollis P. Guy, executive secre- 
tary, United Business Education Association 

Address: “The Administrator Takes a New Look at 
Business Education”’—Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
superintendent of city schools, San Francisco 

12:00 noon-1:30 Pp. M. 

Luncheon 

Chairman, Phillip B. Ashworth, San Diego Voca- 
tional School, San Diego 

Address: “‘How Business Educators Can Help Build 
Teamwork in Labor Management Relations” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


45 Pp. M.-3:15 P. M. 

Chairman, Ethel McCormack, Technical High School, 
Fresno 

Theme: “What’s Ahead in Job Placement in Cali- 
fornia—1948?” 

Panel members—Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel, 
Stanford University, Stanford University; Ralph 
Wentz, supervisor of business education, Stockton; 
Helen Dobbie, Galileo High School, San Francisco 

fs P.M.—3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Kenneth Knight, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles 

Theme: “New Developments in Administration and 
Curriculum Planning in Business Education” 

Panel Members—Dr. S. J. Wanous, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Dr. F. Grant Marsh, 
San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco; 


Louis Davy, Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield 





Thursday, March 25 


B00 A. M.~9:00 A. M. 
Registration 
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9:00 a. M.—-10:15 a. M. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, Dr. Milburn Wright, San Jose State 
College, San Jose 

Address: “‘Responsibility for Leadership in Business 
Education”—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 

Address: “Current Developments in the Army 
Business and Vocation Education Program”— 
Lt. Colonel Harry C. Eckhoff, executive officer, 
Army Education Branch, Washington, D. C. 

Address: “Training for Efficiency in Business Edu- 
cation”—Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


10:30 a. M.-12:00 noon 

Chairman, Mildred Lee, Mark Kuppel High School, 
Alhambra 

Theme: “Presenting Information the Clear and 
Easy Way” 

Panel members—William H. Murray, training and 
visual-aids consultant, Los Angeles; Dr. Carlton A. 
Pederson, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity 

10:30 a. M.—12:00 noon 

Theme: “Training Techniques in Industry” 

Panel members—Miss McCubben, The Emporium, 
San Francisco; V. C. Richards, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America, San Francisco 

12:00 noon-1:30 Pp. M. 

Luncheon 

Chairman, Dr. Carlton A. Pederson, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University 

Address: ““Why Men Work’’—Alexander R. Heron, 
vice-president, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco 

1:45 Pp. M.-3:15 P. M. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, J. N. Given, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Los Angeles 

Theme: “What Can We Do in 1948 to Improve the 
Two-Way Flow of Information Between the 
Schools and Business?” 

Conferees—F. S. Bowen, office manager, C & H Sugar 
Company, San Francisco; H. H. Buckman, vice- 
president and personnel director, California 
Western States Life Insurance Company, Sacra- 
mento; Donald R. Roberts, training director, 
John F. Hink and Son, Berkeley; Dr. Earl W. 
Atkinson, San Jose State College, San Jose; 
Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Los Angeles; Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York City; Blake Spencer, 
principal, Merritt School of Business, Oakland; 
Dr. Earl G. Blackstone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Everett Silvia, Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco 
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In this new fifth edition of 2OTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING the old tried and tested 
methods are blended with new tried and 
tested methods. 


The secret of the success of the various edi- 
tions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
(now used in more than 14,000 schools) is 
that the authors and the publishers do not 
consider that any teaching method is sacred. 
Old methods have to yield to new methods 
when new methods are proved to be better. 
Old methods are not discarded just because 
they are old. In this new fifth edition, the 
plan is similar to that of the fourth edition. 
Some materials have been dropped and 
some new materials have been added. The 
daily lesson plan has been modified and 
simplified. Some of the old techniques that 
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SPEED . 


and PRODUCTION 


The scientific pattern in 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, in- 
volves alternate drives for speed, con- 
trol, and production. When driving for 
speed, accuracy is secondary. When 
driving for accuracy and control, speed 
is maintained at a reasonable level, but 
it is secondary in importance. As new 
levels of speed and control are reached, 


. CONTROL... 


this skill is applied on continuity and 
production writing. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the 
adopted textbook in fifteen out of sixteen 
states. The new fifth edition has already 
been adopted in three states. Several 
hundred schools have already changed 
from competing books to the new fifth 
edition. 
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.. Program. . 


Fifty-first Annual Convention 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Philadelphia 
March 24-27, 1948 


The program of the fifty-first 
annual convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association has 
just been announced by the presi- 
dent of the association, Walter E. 
Leidner, Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Bruce 
F. Jeffery, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, is program 
chairman and William L. Einolf, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is assistant 
program chairman. The general 
theme of the meeting is “Better 
Education for Business.” 

There will be a meeting of the 
executive board at 2:00 Pp. M. on 
Wednesday, March 24. Exhibits will be set 
up on this date. The annual banquet is 
scheduled for Thursday evening, March 25. 

A membership application card and a 
banquet reservation slip may be obtained by 
writing directly to the treasurer, Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The membership dues are 
$2.00. Each member is entitled to the follow- 
ing services: free registration at the conven- 
tion; a copy of the 1948 Yearbook; and a 
year’s subscription to the quarterly maga- 
zine, American Business Education. The 
Yearbook and the American Business Edu- 
cation are published jointly with the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. 

The officers and members of the executive 
board of E.B.T.A. are as follows: president, 
Walter E. Leidner; vice-president, Mrs. 
Catharine B. Dwyer, supervisor of business 
education for vocational high schools, New 
York City; secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, 
supervisor of commercial education, Board 
of Education, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, 
Rufus Stickney; executive board members, 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City; Clark F. Murdough, presi- 
dent, Edgewood School, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; George E, Mumford, Kensington 
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Walter E. Leidner 


High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; E.S. Donoho, president, 
Strayer College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Bruce F. Jeffery. 

The detailed program for the | 
convention is as follows: 


Wednesday, March 24 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the executive board 
Arrangement of exhibits 


Thursday Morning, March 25 
9:30 A. M. 
Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets 
Sale of private schools lunch- 
eon tickets 
10:00 A. M. 
Private Schools Meeting 
Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Harold F. Hudson, president, 
Summitt Secretarial School, Summitt, 
New Jersey 
Address: “Improvement of Curricula and 
Training in Private Business Schools” — 
T. W. Wauchope, director, Powelson 
Institute, Syracuse, New York 
11:00 A. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by executive board 
and local committee chairmen 
12:15 P. M. 
Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 
Under the direction of E. S. Donoho, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Address: “Responsibilities of Private 
Business Schools”—Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Thursday Afternoon, March 25 
2:30 P. M. 

Opening Meeting—general session 

Organ Recital—Dr. Orland L. Keyburtz 

Greetings—Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Greetings—Hon. Bernard Samuel, mayor 
of Philadelphia 
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Response—Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, 

vice-president, E.B.T.A. 

President’s Address—Walter E. Leidner, 
president, E.B.T.A. 

Announcements—William J. Hamilton, 
general local chairman 

Address: “The Business Teacher’s 

Horizon’”’—W. H. Evans, secretary, Na- 

tional Office Management Association 











Thursday Evening, March 25 
6:30 P. M. 
Annual Banquet 
Toastmaster—Walter E. Leidner, presi- 
dent, E.B.T.A. 
Address—Charles W. Summers, humorist 
Entertainment: fashion show presented by 
Gimbel Brothers and arranged through 
the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council 
10:00 Pp. m.-1:00 A. M. 
Dancing 


Friday Morning, March 26 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Shorthand 
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ich- §10:00 a. M.-11 330 A. M. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, executive board member, E.B. 
y= % 
ugh Theme: “Better Teaching of Beginning 
; Shorthand” 
lent Chairman, Lillian G. Moore, Bethesda- 
nitt. Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, 
: Maryland; assistant chairman, S. Gor- 
and don Rudy, Board of Education, York, 
+e Pennsylvania 
ison Demonstration—Elizabeth Melson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin 

Demonstration—Charles R. Roberts, Sen- 

oard ior High School, Abington, Pennsylva- 
nia 
sheon Secretarial and Clerical Practice 
noho, #0:00 a. M.-11:30 a. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. Helen Rey- 
swate nolds, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
yster, | Chairman, Leanore Coard, Patterson Park 
rsity, § High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

. Address: ‘“‘Present Needs in Secretarial 
and Clerical Practice’—Mrs. Irene 
Place, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Address: “Handling Incoming Mail’— 
yburtz Eleanor Tubbs, Mount Kisco High 
ddard, School, Mount Kisco, New York 
aIphia, 








Basic Business Education 
0:00 A. M.-11:30 A. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 








mayor 














han, executive board member, E.T.B.A. 

Chairman, John G. Kirk, director of dis- 
tributive education, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
assistant chairman, Mrs. Edward C. 
Chickering, Jamaica High School, New 
York City 

Address—Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School. of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

Address—Louis A. Rice, principal, The 
Packard School, New York City 


Distributive Education 


10:00 a. m.-11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Catharine B. 
Dwyer, vice-president, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Better Distributive Education 
for Business” 

Chairman, Samuel W. Caplan, chief, dis- 
tributive education, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; assistant chairman, Robert W. 
Stimmel, co-ordinator of distributive 


education, high schools, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 
Panel Discussion—Agnes Livingstone 


Jones, personnel director, The Blum 
Store, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Forest Lawton, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Aaron I. 
Hoffman, South Philadelphia Girls High 
School, Philadephia, Pennsylvania; 
Cornelius E. Welsh, Williamsport Tech- 
nical Institute, Williamsport, Pennsy]- 
vania 

Merchandise Information Demonstration: 
Live models will demonstrate the mer- 
chandise. The demonstration will be 
preseated by George Schwartz, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company through the 
courtesy of that organization. The ar- 
rangements were made by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Chain Store Council 


Department Heads 
10:00 A. M.-11:30 a. M. 

Under the direction of George E. Mum- 
ford, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “The Role of the Department 
Head in Building Better Business Edu- 
cation” 

Chairman, Dr. William M. Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; assistant chairman, A. Brucher, 
Jr., High School, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Panel Discussion—Margaret Evans, Ger- 

mantown High School, Philadelphia, 
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Pennsylvania; Thomas Milne, Upper 
Darby Senior High School, Upper Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania; Thomas T. Riding- 
ton, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. James G. 
Brigham, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; J. R. Von- 
Drach, High School, Pottstown, Penn- 
*sylvania; Charles S. Mulhatten, Mc- 
Caskey High School, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania 


Private School Teachers 


10:00 a. m.-11:30 A. mM. 


Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 


Theme: ‘“‘Demonstration—Transcription 
Techniques” 
Chairman, Helen Moylan, Edgewood 


School, Providence, Rhode Island 
Demonstration—Wallace B. Bowman, 
South-Western Publishing Co., New 
York City 
Friday Afternoon, March 26 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects 


3:15 Pp. M.-4:45 P.M. 


Under the direction of George E. Mum- 
ford, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Better Instructional Practices 
in Bookkeeping and Related Subjects” 

Panel Discussion—Chairman, William L. 
Einolf, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; assistant 
chairman, W. R. Prosser, High School, 
Chester, Pennsylvania; other members, 
James Twohig, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Clarence A. Wesp, Gibson Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; W. R. 
Thorne, Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Walter Camenisch, chairman of 
education committee, National Office 
Management Association; Elmer O. 
Hoffman, High School, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania 


Typewriting 


3:15 Pp. M.-4:45 P. M. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 


North, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 
Theme: “Better Attainments in Produc- 


tion Typing” 

Chairman, Dr. William M. Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; assistant chairman, Ruth C. 
Hare, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
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Demonstration—Frank Liguori, Busines 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsy| 
vania 


General Business Education 


3:15 Pp. M.—4:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Catharine B 
Dwyer, vice-president, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “What is Basic Business Educa 
tion?” 

Chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, Fresno Stat 
College, Fresno, California 

Panel Discussion—Dr. Estelle Phillip 
head, department of business education 
Divisions 1-9, Washington, D. C.; Stan 
ton Ralston, principal, Central Higl 
School, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Arthu 
W. Ferguson, superintendent of school 
York, Pennsylvania 


Private School Managers 


3:15 Pp. M.—4:45 P.M. 
Under the direction of Clark F. Mur 


dough, executive board membe 
E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Albert Fisher, The Fishe 


School, Somerville, Massachusetts; as 
sistant chairman, Prentiss Carnell, Jr. 
Albany Business College, Albany, Ney 
York 

Address: “‘Enrollment Problems in 1948 
—Ray Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Com 
pany 

Address: “‘Better Education in the Privat 
Business School”—Thomas Carr, pres 
dent, Bay Path Secretarial Schoo 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 

Address: “‘United-NOMA. Business En 
trance Tests’—Dr. J. Frank Dame 
staff director of education, Nation: 
Office Management Association 


Business Machines 


3:15 Pp. M.—4:45 P. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. Helen Re 






































nolds, executive board membe 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Frank Christ, Drexel Institut 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsy 
vania 

Address: “Better Business Machines [1 
struction’”—Vern A. Frisch, Albe 
Leonard High School, New Rochell 
New York 

Address: “Teaching Dictaphone Oper 
tion’”’—Clarice Frissell, Hartford Hig 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Address: “Teaching Calculating Machin 
Operation”—Norman Weiss, Centr 
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Commercial High School, New York 
City 
Friday Evening, March 26 
Audio-Visual Aids in Bookkeeping, 
Distributive Education, 
and Social Business 
7:30 p. M.—8:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Better Education for Business 
Through the Effective Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids” 

Chairman, Lloyd H. Jacobs, state super- 
visor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey; assistant chairman, Doro- 
thy M. Baldwin, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Bookkeeping Demonstration: “Teaching 
Bookkeeping by the Use of the Opaque 
Projector’’—Paul Brenna, High School, 
Belleville, New Jersey 

Distributive Education Demonstration: 
Montgomery Ward’s latest filmstrips 
used in training employees—Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Haas, training director, Mont- 
gomery Ward Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Social Business Demonstration of Films: 
“What is Money?” and “Sharing Eco- 
nomic Risks’—Dr. Paul A. Salsgiver, 
director, School of Business, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Audio-Visual Aids in Secretarial Practice 


7:30 Pp. M.—8:30 P. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Spencer B. Ames, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; assistant 


chairman, Horace Sheppard, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey 


Showing of Films 


Saturday Morning, March 27 


8:00 A. M. 
Breakfast for state and city membership 
committee chairmen 
9:30 A. M. 
General Meeting 
Chairman, Walter E. Leidner, president, 
E.B.T.A. 
Organ Recital: Dr. Orland L. Keyburtz 
Address: ““The Executive Views Business 
Education”—James V. Toner, presi- 
dent, The Boston Edison Company 
Business Meeting: Election of officers and 
members of the executive board 


March, 1948 








Drawing of prizes—Under direction of 
Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer 


Saturday Afternoon, March 27 


12:30 P. M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. 


Board meeting for new officers and board 
members 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Thursday, March 25 


12:15 P. M. 
Private Schoels Fellowship Luncheon 


Friday, March 26 
12:15 P. M. 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Columbia University Luncheon 
6:15 P. M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


a * e 
Columbia University Luncheon 

There will be a Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, luncheon 
held in connection with the meeting of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. The 
luncheon will be on Friday, March 26, at 
12:30 p. Mm. at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Present and former students are cordially 
invited. Reservations should be left at the 
hotel in care of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 


Dr. Shields Returns 


Dr. H. G. Shields is now back in his 
position as associate professor of business 
education, School of Business, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

During the war Dr. Shields served with 
the U. S. Army Air Force in the European 
theater. He returned to the University of 
Chicago and then, as a civilian, went back 
to Germany as a senior educational specialist 
in the education branch of the military 
government for Germany in Berlin. His 
work included visiting German schools 
mainly in the American zone. His particular 
assignment was to work with German edu- 
cators in the field of vocational and technical 
education relating to the problems of the 
reconstruction of educational programs. 

Since German vocational and _ technical 
education, even on the lower level, has been 
extremely narrow, the big problem of recon- 
struction is to help develop a type of educa- 
tion that will make intelligent citizens as 
well as competent technicians. 
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Inland Empire Education Association 


The spring meeting of 
the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association will 
be held in Spokane, 
Washington, on April 7- 
9. Officers of the business 
education section are as 
follows: chairman, Frank 
M. Kellogg, High School, 
Kapowsin, Washington; 
vice-chairman, Ernestine 
Evans, Whitworth Col- 
lege, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; secretary, James O. 
Griggs, North Central 
High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

- The business teachers will hold a luncheon 
meeting in the Kinman Business University 
auditorium at 12:15 p. m. on April 8. The 
speakers at the luncheon meeting will be as 
follows: “Modern Trends in Teaching Busi- 
ness Machines in Secondary Education”— 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City; 
“Some of the Changing Trends in Business 
Education’’—Louise Scott, director, Thomas 
Natural Shorthand division, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 

Following the two speakers there will be 
clinics in typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. The clinics will also be held at 
Kinman Business University under the direc- 
tion of a panel of three teachers for each 
subject. 

Additional information concerning this 
meeting may be had by writing H. E. Leffel, 
Director of Public Relations, Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington. 





Frank M. Kellogg 














































Theta Alpha Delta Activities 


Members of Theta Alpha Delta, national 
sorority of women engaged in business edu- 
cation, were privileged to meet for breakfast 
Saturday morning, January 10, at the new 
Los Angeles Merchandising Institute, which 
is located in the heart of the metropolitan 
shopping area of Los Angeles. 

Clara McClusky, one of the instructors of 
the institute, told the group that the purpose 
of the school is to give training in the field 
of merchandising and the specific skills and 
knowledges required in local employment. 
The day program of the school is a branch 
of the Los Angeles City College, and the 
evening adult program is a part of the Metro- 
politan Evening School of Business. Last 
summer there was a two-weeks’ intensive 
session designed to help prepare students for 
more successful summer employment. 

The school policy, Miss McClusky ex- 
plained, is determined jointly by school 
officials and businessmen connected with the 
department stores and leading specialty 
stores of Los Angeles. The students attend 
formal classes in the morning and are em- 
ployed in the afternoon by the local stores. 
The employers pay the students for theirf™ 
work, | 

The arrangement of the classrooms 
brought forth many exclamations of ap- 
proval from the members of Theta Alpha 
Delta. All rooms have been newly decorated 
and furnished with equipment best suited to 
the study of the work offered there. The 
library, for example, is not standard but it gc 
includes samples of textiles displayed in the 
most attractive ways. The shelves in thef ,, 
library are filled with the latest current} |; 
magazines on textiles and fashions. 
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AWARD PINS FOR BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING ti 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins are available for motivation awards in bookkeeping and typewriting a 
classes. These pins are available for schools using 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- fer 
COUNTING, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by ir 
McKinsey and Piper, COLLEGE ACCOUNTING, and COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. The net prices ni 
are as follows: i. 
Bronze pins... ..25 cents each or $2.50 a dozen fc 
Silver pins. .....30 cents each or $3.00 a dozen a 
Gold pins...... 45 cents each or $4.50 a dozen a 
fo 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Te) 
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ISHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 2222322. 


ed to SECOND EDITION —BY WALLACE B. BOWMAN e Theory review 
The e Brief form review 


ut it! SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES contains many e Punctuation pointers 


n thef innovations and a carefully worked out, scientific e Vocabulary preview 
n the ; e Business information 
, teaching program for advanced shorthand (Gregg). © Olliee guacediaces 

irren'} Itis much more than a collection of dictation copy and © Genuine tei 
shorthand plates. Besides the usual dictation material e Progress checkup 

——f for rhythmic dictation, it contains a series of advanced e Sustained dictation 
lessons on office-style dictation that involves interrup- e Shorthand dictionary 
tions, corrections, insertions, punctuation, and other ® Syllabication 
problems that are typical of real experiences in an e Reading rate manuals 

ng office. There are forty Dictation Studies. Each study ¢ Model letters 

C- consists of five parts: (1) basic skill, (2) business 

by information, (3) business correspondence, (4) busi- 

es ness practices, and (5) progress checkup. The pattern 


in each Dictation Study includes theory review, brief 
form review, punctuation pointers, vocabulary pre- 
view, shorthand reading, shorthand dictation, and 
other skill- building devices. 


The teachers’ manual contains extra dictation material 
for unfamiliar dictation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Edward J. McNamara 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara, retired princi- 
pal of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, died on January 17 at his home 
in New York at the age of sixty-three. 


For twenty-one years Dr. McNamara was 
principal of the High School of Commerce, 
having retired in 1946. He was born in New 
York City where he attended LaSalle 
Academy and Manhattan College. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from Columbia 
University, and Manhattan College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

Dr. McNamara began his teaching career 
in Jamaica High School in 1909 and continu- 
ously thereafter served the New York City 
schools except for the time that he lost 
during the first world war in service in the 
Army. 

Dr. McNamara served as president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association as 
well as of the Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and Vicin- 
ity. He was also active in many other 
organizations. 


Armstrong is Vice-President of A.V. A. 


At the meeting of the 
American Vocational As- 
sociation at Los Angeles, 
California, in December, 
a new vice-president was 
elected for business edu- 
cation. This new vice- 
president is Donovan R. 
Armstrong, state super- 
visor of distributive and 
business education of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Armstrong is a 
graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. He has at- 
tended a number of other 
institutions including .Texas A. and M..Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, where he ob- 
tained his M.E. degree. 

Mr. Armstrong obtained his first experi- 
ence as a teacher in the high school at 
Texarkana, Texas. Since that time he has 
had wide experience as a teacher and a 
supervisor in Texas and Louisiana. He was 
appointed to his present position in Louisi- 
ana in 1943. 


D. Armstrong 


WORD STUDIES 


Second Edition — By Walters 


WORD STUDIES is more than a speller. It provides for a 
combination training in spelling, vocabulary building, and 


word building. It also includes regular training in using 


the dictionary. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and 
an optional set of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Indiana Audio-Visual Directors Organize 


Directors and building co-ordinators of 
audio-visual materials in the schools of 
Indiana and instructors and directors of 
audio-visual programs in the colleges and 
universities, finding their opportunities for 
meeting together and working on problems 
of mutual interest somewhat limited, met 
on the Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, campus on December 12 and 13 for 
the purpose of forming an association. Plans 
for such an organization had been discussed 
for several months. During the Indiana 
State Teachers Association meeting in Indi- 
@) anapolis in October, some of the key leaders 
* of the state worked on plans and a tentative 
= constitution. A temporary committee wth 
Vernon McKown, New Albany Public 
Schools, as chairman, and Catherine Broder- 
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-Col-§ ick, Fort Wayne Public Schools, as secretary, 
e ob-§ was appointed to arrange for the first meet- 
ing. 
cperi- The purposes of the association were de- 
ol al§ fined as (1) to provide an opportunity for 
e has§ directors to become acquainted and to work 
nd af together on mutual problems, (2) to act as 
e wasf a clearinghouse for ideas and projects of 
ouisi-§ state-wide concern, (3) to provide direction 






and co-ordination for the audio-visual pro- 
grams in the state, and (4) to develop 
projects of assistance to directors of audio- 
§ visual education. Membership is limited to 
® those in the schools and colleges who are 
devoting a minimum of 25 per cent of their 
administrative or teaching time to the direc- 
tion of an audio-visual program. Persons in 
B colleges teaching at least one audio-visual 
course carrying college credit are also eligible. 


Forty-eight men and women eligible to 
membership attended the meeting and be- 
came charter members of the organization 
to be known as A.V.I.D. (audio-visual 

instruction directors) of Indiana. They 
f adopted the constitution which was drafted 
























































a 
d into its final form by a committee under the 
” chairmanship of Robert Schreiber, Misa- 
ng hawaka Public Schools. The following 
officers and board members were elected: 
president, Vernon McKown; vice-president, 
aq | Robert Schreiber; secretary-treasurer, Caro- 
" lyn Guss, audio-visual center, Indiana Uni- 
B versity ; executive board members, Catherine 
Broderick; Doris L. Lynn, Indianapolis 
Public Schools; Wilford Jarboe, Vander- 
O. burgh County Schools, Evansville; Clyde K. 
Miller, Gary Public Schools; Henry W. 

Schulze, LaPorte Public Schools. 
llas 





All working sessions of the two-day con- 
ference were devoted to developing a hand- 
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book of accepted policies and procedures for 
audio-visual education programs in Indiana. 
Each person, according to his stated prefer- 
ence, was assigned to one of seven groups. 
The groups and their chairmen were as 
follows: goals, M. McCabe Day, Hunting- 
ton Public Schools; materials, Frederick G. 
Neel, Canterbury College, Danville; utiliza- 
tion, Catherine Broderick; equipment and 
housing, Wes Fel mlee, Elkhart Public 
Schools; administration and finance, Ernest 
Tiemann, audio-visual center, Indiana Uni- 
versity; production, Henry W. Schulze; 
state-wide program, Garret Weathers, South 
Bend Public Schools. 

The reports of the groups were read at the 
summary session of the conference. The 
organization approved the reports and ap- 
pointed an editorial board consisting of the 
chairmen of the respective committees and 
the secretary-treasurer to prepare final copy 
for the handbook which will be distributed 
free of charge to all school administrators in 
the state and offered for sale to other 
interested persons. 





Edward Hunter Norman 


Funeral services for 
Edward Hunter Norman 
were held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, December 31. 
Mr. Norman was a na- 
tive of North Carolina, 
received his early educa- 
tion there, and came to 
Maryland to attend 
Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster. Later 
he attended Sadler’s Bry- 
ant & Stratton Business 
School in Baltimore and 
taught business subjects 
in the Bryant & Stratton 
School for eleven years. 
In 1895 Mr. Norman founded the Baltimore 
Business College and was its president until 
his retirement in 1946. He served also as 
president of both the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National Fed- 
eration of Commercial Teachers and was for 
many years treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
E. C. Oursler is now president of Baltimore 
Business College. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna M. 
Norman; a sister, Sarah Norman; and two 
brothers, Samuel and Richard, all of Balti- 
more. 





E. H. Norman 
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NEW 
5th EDITION 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Preston E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 


In this new fifth edition of APPLIED BUSI 
NESS ARITHMETIC many of the popular fea- 
tures of the previous edition have been re- 


tained and new features have been added. 


First of all you will like the five-step teaching 
plan which includes (a) a functional approach 
providing a practical, concrete problem situ- 
ation as a background for the study of arith- 
metic processes, (b) an explanation of the 
arithmetical process or business problem in a 
step-by-step procedure, (c) an illustrative ex- 
ample, (d) immediate practice through the 
solution of oral and written exercises, and (e) 


spaced cumulative review to assure retention 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


of the principles and methods that have been 
learned. 


There is also a carefully graded sequence of 
topics so that whenever a student takes up a 
new kind of problem or a new application, he 
has previously learned the fundamental back- 
ground processes and has only one new prin- 


ciple or one new application to learn each time. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume. Each volume contains drills 
for accuracy and speed. The complete vol- 
ume contains supplementary review problems, 
many of which are based upon the New York 
State Regents Examinations of the last ten years. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
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Chicago 


San Francisco 
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"New Look” Survey 


A survey made by four coeds at Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, among 200 
Hartford women between the ages of 18 and 
45 with varied occupations shows that 62 
per cent of those interviewed are not plan- 
ning to put the “new look” in their wardrobe 
for daytime wear. 

Stopping women at random on four of 
Hartford’s busiest street corners during the 
noonday rush, the Morse students, all staff 
reporters on the monthly college paper, ““The 
Spotlight,” found overwhelming preference 
for short skirts for daytime wear. 

The poll showed that only 20 per cent of 
those interviewed favor long skirts for day- 
time wear and 18 per cent prefer a medium 
(compromise) length. However, 79 per cent 
answered “yes” when asked “Do you prefer 
longer dresses for evening wear?” Only 12 
per cent intend to wear the short length in 
the evening and 9 per cent prefer medium 
length after dark. 

The poll makers, all majoring in executive 
secretarial courses at Morse and who will 
enter business offices next June, were pri- 
marily interested in the secretaries’ view- 
points. The secretaries were asked to give 
their preference for styles in the business 
office. Results showed that 34 per cent of 
the secretaries interviewed favor tailored 
clothes, 29 per cent prefer suits, and 11 per 
cent prefer skirts with blouses or sweaters. 

The Hartford women were quite out- 
spoken on the new style trend and were 





eager to answer the question, “Can you give 
a reason for your choice?” Office girls in the 
younger group said they prefer skirts “‘just 
an inch below the knee”’ because they are 
the more practical length for office work. 
Others in the “over 30” group liked knee- 
length styles because ‘‘they’re more youthful 
looking.” The major objection of house- 
wives was that “new wardrobes were too 
expensive today” or, as expressed by several 
married women, “‘my husband is against the 
new look.” Another housewife put it this 
way: “If you have pretty legs, show them.”’ 
Three women prefer the longer style “‘be- 
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cause it hides ugly knees,” and another 
admitted she wanted to cover her bowlegs. 
Jne comely secretary, age 21, frankly stated 
that she does not intend to hide her shapely 
egs. A woman in the 31-40 age group said 
that “the long skirts are assinine.” 

The women who favored longer or medi- 
m-length dresses for either day or night 
rere almost unanimous in the feeling that 
the “new look” is more graceful. a 
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it was not asked, several women spoke out 
against the padded hip style. Perhaps the 
cutest comment received was from a house- 
wife who favored long dresses for evening 
because “‘it’s colder at night.” 

The college will use the statistics as a 
basis for a fall fashion show for the business 
girl. The picture below shows two pretty 


coeds demonstrating the old and new looks 
as applied to office attire. What the bosses 
prefer may be hard to tell from this picture, 
but 62 per cent of the office workers inter- 
viewed said the girls definitely prefer short 
skirts for business. 
prefer? 


Boss, which do you 














George Meadows is Police Juror 


George A. Meadows, president, Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has been a member of the Police Jury in his 
parish. The Police Jury is a rather unusual 
institution which is not found in most states. 
From its early beginning as an aid to colonial 
judges and justices of the peace, it has 
grown to a body which the state depends 
upon for its internal improvement—a body 
with powers to raise funds, to appropriate 
funds, and to administer the general affairs 
of the parish. Down through the years 
various state legislative acts have increased 
the powers of the Police Jury until today it 
is a well-developed administrative and 
legislative body. 
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Public Commercial Education in Ontario 


In order to give readers of THE BALANCE 
SHEET an idea of business education in 
Canada, W. E. L. Lee, head of the com- 
mercial department, Runnymede Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, ex- 
plains that the control of education is vested 
in the provincial governments. This means 
that while certain points of similarity appear 
in the various educational systems, there are 
also marked differences. 


In Ontario the students must remain in 
school until they are at least sixteen years 
of age. Elementary education ends at the 
eighth grade. In the first year of high school, 
ninth-grade students take a general course. 
This course is designed to give the students 
an opportunity to decide on the type of work 
or profession for which they are best suited. 
Vocational guidance has played an im- 
portant part in recent years in helping stu- 
dents find the type of work for which their 
abilities and interests are best suited. 


At the end of the ninth grade the student 
‘decides either to take the general course for 
high school graduation, the vocational 
course, or the commercial course. At the 
end of the twelfth grade those in the general 
course get the high school graduation 
diploma. If the graduates go on to the 
thirteenth grade, they try the provincial 
matriculation examinations for admission to 
the university. In the general course the 
student is permitted to take a commercial 
elective instead of a language and he may 
still qualify for his diploma. 


For those taking the commercial course, 
there are two types of schools. In the larger 
centers there are the regular specialized 
commercial schools, and in the smaller 
centers there is a commercial department in 
the regular high school. Both types of 
schools offer similar courses. Commercial 
inspectors appointed by the Department of 
Education inspect both types and report 
their findings to the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The commercial course in the tenth grade 
consists of English, social studies (history 
and geography), physical education, business 
arithmetic, shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping with an elective in art, music, 
French, or science. In the eleventh and 
twelfth grades the required subjects are 
English and business correspondence, history 
and elements of economics, physical educa- 
tion, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting 
and office practice, and business law and an 
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elective in mathematics, French, art, music, 
or science. 

After successfully completing the twelfth 
grade, the commercial student is given the 
secondary school graduation diploma issued 
by the Department of Education. 

In addition to the regular commercial 
course, there is a special one-year course. 
To qualify for this special course, the student 
must have completed at least three years of 
the general course. It is preferred that 
students have completed four years of the 
general course because they are more mature 
and are more likely to be successful. 

In the smaller schools and commercial 
departments only the general business course 
is given. In the larger schools specialized 
courses are given for accountancy, mer- 
chandising, secretarial, general business, and 
special one-year courses. 

Commercial education is not new in the 
province of Ontario. During the Easter 
vacation the Ontario Commercial Teachers 
Association will hold its fifty-fourth annual 
convention. The commercial _ teachers 
throughout the province are enthusiastic 
and progressive, and the standard of com- 
mercial education is rising steadily. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are 
applicable to any small retail business that uses 
a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeep- 
ing. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and 
adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.32. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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By Shilt and Wilson 


This book is designed for future workers in business 
as well as for future managers and owners. In order 
to motivate a course for all students, the subject is 
presented in a realistic manner. It starts out with the 
very beginning of a business. The student sees how 
it is necessary to evaluate the possibilities of success. 
He then learns how to organize the business, how to 
get the money, how to find a location, how to get 
equipment, how to lay out and plan the business, and 
how to operate it. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT will 
help to tie together all the other specialized subjects 
that are ordinarily offered in the curriculum. The 
topics at the right will serve to illustrate some of the 
subject matter covered in this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 








e Opportunities 
e Organization 
e Financing 

e Location 

e Facilities 

e Equipment 

e Layout 

e Purchasing 

e Merchandising 
e Advertising 

@ Selling 

e Transportation 
e Credit 

e Budgeting 

e Insurance 

e Personnel 

e Taxation 

e Expansion 
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Emphasis is placed upon small 
businesses, but adequate at- 
tention is given to larger busi- 
nesses. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 


Dallas 
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Under the competent 
guidance of President 
Earl S. Dickerson, the 
national council of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, honorary 
graduate fraternity in 
business education, be- 
gan its biennial meeting 
on January 30 at Indi- 
ana University, Bloom- 
inton, Indiana. For the 
first time, the council 
held its meeting apart 
from the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion’s national conven- 
tion. The decision of the 
executive board to hold its biennial meeting 
separately was brought about by the fact 
that the council members could not devote 
the time needed for the consideration of the 
council problems and still be able to partici- 
pate in the programs of the N.B.T.A. con- 
vention. Theta chapter was selected as 
host for this first meeting because of its 
central location. 

On Thursday night preceding the first 
meeting day, those delegates and officers 
who had arrived were entertained at an open 
house at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Elvin 
S. Eyster. 

After a busy day on Friday, the delegates 
and national officers were the guests of Theta 
chapter at a dinner. Mrs. Irol Whitmore 
Balsley, president of Theta chapter, pre- 





Elvin S. Eyster 








Third Row: 


Maxwell, Jr., Christine Stroop. 
Second row: 


Biennial Meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon 





sided. Dean W. W. Wright, School of Edu- 
cation, who extended greetings on behalf of 
the university president, H. B. Wells, was 
followed by Dr. Dickerson, who spoke briefly 
on the activities of the day and expressed 
appreciation for the arrangements that had 
been made. Announcement of the officers 
for 1948-49 was made by Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
(School of Education, New York University, 
New York City), founder of the fraternity 
and member of the executive board. Dr. 
Lomax then introduced Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
newly elected president, who spoke briefly 
of the ideals and aims of the fraternity and 
expressed his confidence in the other officers 
elected to serve the organization. The 
speaker of the evening, Ross Lockridge, Sr., 
was introduced by Theta sponsor, Dr. H. G. 
Enterline. Mr. Lockridge’s address was 
entitled “The Personality of George Rogers 
Clark.” 

Besides Dr. Eyster, president, national 
officers for 1948-49 are: vice-president, Elsie 
G. Garlow, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Mary L. Sufana, 
Washington High School, East Chicago, 
Indiana; treasurer, Robert A. Lowry, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; historian, Dr. William J.. Masson, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
and executive board member, Dr. Earl 5. 
Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

The national council meeting adjourned 
at noon on January 31. Delegates in attend- 





Robert A. Lowry, George W. Anderson, James R. Taylor, E. L. Marietta, John R. Jones, Jr., Hugh C. 


Gladys Bahr, Homer L. Cox, Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Mrs. Ruth O’Steen, Mrs. Mildred O. Hughes, Hulda 


Vaaler, Williamina MacBrayne, Mary Harrell. 


First row: 
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Paul S. Lomax, William B. Logan, Elsie G. Garlow, Earl S. Dickerson, Mary L. Sufana, J. E. Silverthorn. 
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ter, New York University, New York City; 
Robert A. Lowry, Beta chapter; George 
Anderson, Gamma chapter, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Gladys Bahr, Delta chapter, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Williamina 


‘MacBrayne, Epsilon chapter, Boston Uni- 


versity, Boston, Massachusetts; Mary Har- 
rell, Zeta chapter, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Hulda Vaaler, Eta chapter, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; John 
R. Jones, Jr., Theta chapter, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Mildred O. Hughes, Iota 
chapter, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; James R. Taylor, Kappa chapter, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; Homer Cox, Lambda chapter, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. 
Ruth O’Steen, Mu chapter, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Z. S. Dick- 
erson, Jr., Nu chapter, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Hugh C. Max- 
well, Jr., Xi chapter, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; and E. L. Marietta, 
Omicron chapter, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa. 


Audio-Visual Aids Scholarships 
to be Awarded 


The selection of seven universities through- 
out the United States to award Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films’ summer tuition 
scholarships for. audio-visual study during 
the summer of 1948 was announced recently 
by Stephen M. Corey of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, chariman of the 
educators’ committee which made the selec- 
tions. 

The universities where the fourth annual 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ scholar- 
ships will be awarded are University of 
California, Los Angeles, California; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York; and University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The universities themselves will select 
persons who will receive the scholarships, 
which are contributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Applicants must be 
teachers or administrators who have special 
responsibility for audio-visual instruction 
and who wish to make more effective use of 
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ance were: Christine Stroop, Alpha chap- 


classroom motion pictures. Applications 
should be sent to the universities where 
teachers wish to study before April 15, 1948. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ scholar- 
ships were started in 1946 when thirty-four 
educators studied audio-visual methods at 
three universities. Last year ten colleges and 
universities were named for the scholarships 
and about one hundred educators were 
awarded the tuition scholarships for summer 
sessions. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ summer 
tuition scholarships are designed to enable 
carefully selected educators to learn more 
about utilizing sound films in the classroom 
as an integral part of the school curriculum. 

Universities participate in awarding the 
scholarship grants on a rotating plan. Last 
year’s universities, with the exception of the 
University of Chicago, were ineligible for 
consideration this year. The seven univer- 
sities selected for 1948 were chosen as repre- 
sentative of the institutions presenting the 
best courses in audio-visual education in the 
country. The committee which made the 
awards consisted of: chairman, Stephen M. 
Corey; Vernon Dameron, executive secre- 
tary, department of audio-visual instruction 
of the National Education Association; 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., assistant superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia Public Schools; 
William J. McGlothlin, chairman of the 
Southern Educational Film Production Serv- 
ice; Francis W. Noel, chief of the division of 
audio-visual education of the state of Cali- 
fornia Department of Education; and Thur- 
man White, executive director of the Film 
Council of America. 


Since it takes no part in the selection of 
universities where scholarships will be 
awarded, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
does not select scholarship winners, leaving 
their choice entirely to the seven universities. 


All teachers and educators desiring to - 
apply for the tuition scholarship awards 
should write directly to the following people 
at the universities where they would like to 
study this summer: F. Dean McCluskey, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Stephen M. Corey, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois; L. C. Larson, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Garold D. Holstine, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; A. W. VanderMeer, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; James W. Brown, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York; and Walter 
A. Wittich, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
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Fred Meets a Bank. (Released in 1947.) This is 
a one-reel, 35-mm. sound film available in color and 
black and white. It may be shown in 11 minutes. The 
collaborators for this film are I. Owen Foster, associate 
professor of education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, and Frederick Guy Neel, head, depart- 
ment of education, Canterbury College, Danville, 
Indiana. 

Summary. This film illustrates and explains some of 
the functions of a bank. It tells the story of how 
Frederick Marshall, Jr., opens a savings account. When 
Fred visited the bank he not only learned how to open 
a savings account, but he also had the opportunity to 
see how the safety deposit boxes were handled, how a 
loan was secured, and how much work was involved 
in handling each customer’s account. 


The teachers’ guide that accompanies the film ex- 
plains what is to be done before showing the film, tells 
the story of the film, and suggests what may be done 
after the film has been shown. 


Recommended Use. This film may be used in general 
business, social studies, and business arithmetic courses 
on the junior high school level. 

Sale and Rental. “Fred Meets a Bank” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price is $45 for black and white and $90 for color. For 
rental purposes contact your nearest film library. 


Round Trip. (Released in 1947.) This is a two- 
reel, 35-mm. sound film produced by The World Today, 
Inc., for the Twentieth Century Fund. It may be 
shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film dramatizes the answers to the 
question, “What does foreign trade mean to you?” 
It shows how foreign trade contributes to higher 
standards of living and to peaceful relations with other 
countries. An American auto worker, a southern 
farmer, a housewife, a British machinist, a French 
laborer, a Mexican farmer, and many others are given 
an opportunity to express their viewpoints on the 
subject of foreign trade. Winfield W. Riefler and Paul 
G. Hoffman, members of Twentieth Century Fund’s 
committee on foreign economic relations, challenge and 
answer- some of the questions submitted by these 
people from various walks of life. 

The theme of the film is summarized by the genial 
locomotive engineer whose train is the point of de- 
parture for the round trip. “This foreign trade now,” 
he says, “it’s like a round trip—it works best when 
there’s a full load coming and going. Doesn’t that 
make sense?” 

Recommended Use. “Round Trip” is suitable for 
college classes in foreign trade and economics. Senior 
high school classes in economics would also appreciate 
the presentation of thes purposes of foreign trade. 

Sale and Rental. “Round Trip” may be secured from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $57.50 
and the rental charge is $3.50. 
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Make Your Chalk Talk. (Released in 1941.) 
This is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip produced for the 
United States Navy by the Jam Handy Organization. 
It consists of 57 frames. 


Summary. This filmstrip contains many worth- 
while suggestions on the use of the blackboard for 
instructional purposes. It uses cartoons to demonstrate 
some of the correct teacher techniques for using the 
blackboard in classroom procedure. 


Recommended Use. Beginning teachers should find 
this visual aid helpful. Teacher-training institutions 
could use the filmstrip to advantage in methods classes. 


Sale. “Make Your Chalk Talk” may be purchased 
from Castle Films, Division of United World Films, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
The selling price is $4.72. 


Let’s Look at Your Job. (Released in 1947.) This 
is a 35-mm., sound slide film produced by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This slide film explains that every member 
of a family is a potential customer. A brief behind-the- 
scenes view of the merchandising cycle from the buyer’s 
office to the selling floor is given. After a demonstration 
of how to make a sale, the salesgirl tells the audience 
why she finds her job interesting. 

A silent “Photo Quiz” follows the sound portion of 


the film. It briefly reviews a few of the more important 
points covered in the film proper. 


Recommended Use. Any group of beginning retail 
salesclerks would be interested in seeing this slide film. 
High school and adult classes in distributive education 
could use the film for beginning classes. 


Sale. “‘Let’s Look at Your Job” may be purchased 
from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
— New York 16, New York. The selling price is 

25. 


Managing the Family Income. (Released in 
1941.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Jam 
Handy Picture Service and sponsored ‘by Household 
Finance Corporation. It may be shown in 38 minutes. 


Summary. This film shows how an ordinary family 
makes a plan for spending the income. Some of the 
points emphasized are the necessity of living within 
one’s income, how to prepare a budget, how to evaluate 
a budget, and how to avoid the common mistakes made 
in budgeting. 


Recommended Use. Classes in general business, ‘per- 
sonal bookkeeping, consumer education, economics, 
home economics, and arithmetic would find this film 
interesting and helpful. 


Rental. ““Managing the Family Income” is distri- 
buted by Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. It is available in 
twnety-three states in which the sponsoring company 
maintains branch offices. Teachers interested in using 
the film may secure it without charge, except for trans- 
portation, by writing Modern Talking Picture Service. 
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-For Your 


Business Film Library 


CORONET offers these outstanding 
16-mm. sound-and-motion pictures 
in color or black and white. 





The Secretary Takes The Secretary 


Dictation Transcribes The Secretary's. Day 


. 
wet 


, ia 
PARA) 


<z 


Write for a complete descriptive catalog and 


information about preview, purchase, lease- 


purchase, and rental of Coronet Instruc- 


tional Films. 


They are all priced at $45 a reel in black and white 
or $90 a reel in color. 


Work of the Stock 
Sharing Economic Risks Exchange 


s made 


Ss, ‘pel- 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
oronet 65 E. SOUTH WATER STREET e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 











Careers for Youth in Life Insurance. 1947. A 
71-page, printed, paper-bound booklet describing over 
fifty career possibilities for young people in life insur- 
ance, most of the possibilities being ir the home offices 
although there are a number also in the branch offices 
of the companies. Single copies available free; quanti- 
ties for classroom use may be purchased for $25 for 
each hundred copies. Order from Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Book Store. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 42. A 
35-page, printed, paper-hound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the book 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains five chapters as 
follows: “This is the Bookstore Business,” “How to 
Finance the Business,” “How to Organize the Busi- 
ness,” “Buying and Selling,” ‘Problems of Manage- 
ment.” Price 10 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots 
of 100 or more). Order from the nearest U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Service Office or Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Buying Your Own Life Insurance. 1947. By 
Maxwell S. Stewart. A 32-page, printed, paper-book 
booklet which is one of a series of Public Affairs pam- 
phlets issued by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
It is based on basic research studies by the temporary 
national economic committee and the United States 
Department of Labor, together with recent surveys 
sponsored by the Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 
of New York. The following five kinds of insurance 
policies are explained: term insurance, straight or 
ordinary life insurance, limited payment life insurance, 
endowment insurance, group insurance. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of savings bank life 
insurance are also discussed and explained. Price, 
20 cents. Order from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Establishing and Operating an Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration Business. 1946. In- 
dustrial (Small Business) Series No. 59. An 84-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a guide for a 
person contemplating entering the air conditioning and 
refrigeration business. It is part of a series originally 
prepared for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
but now available to the public. It contains nine chap- 
ters as follows: “Nature of the Business,’ ‘Basic 
Principles of Mechanical Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning,” “Requirements and Training,’ ‘Business 
Organization and Outlook,” “Establishing Yourself ag 
a Serviceman,” “Establishing Yourself as a Dealer,”’ 
“Establishing Yourself as a Contractor and Engineer,” 
“Establishing Yourself in the Manufacturing or Dis- 
tribution Fields,” ‘(How to Keep Up to Date.” Price 
20 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more.) 
Order from the nearest U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Establishing and Operating an Automati 
Merchandising Business. 1946. Industrial (Sma 
Business) Series No. 58. A 41-page, printed, paper 
bound bocklet designed as a guide for a person con 
templating entering the automatic merchandising busi 
ness. It is part of a series originally prepared for th 
United States Armed Forces Institute but now avail 
able to the public. It contains seven chapters as fol 
lows: “What is Automatic Merchandising?” “Busines 
Organization,” “Getting Started,” “Equipment,” ‘Op 
eration and Service,” “Management Problems,” ‘Kee 
ing Up to Date.” Price 15 cents (a 25 per cent discoun 
on lots of 100 or more). Order from the nearest U. §. 
Department of Commerce Field Service Office or Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell Toys. 
1947. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound manual which 
is one of the series published for department and 
specialty stores by the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh. It contains basi 
facts about various kinds of toys. There is a chapter 
on dolls, their construction and care and suggestion§ § 
for display, and a chapter on mechanical toys, wheel 
toys, playground equipment, musical toys, and electric 
trains. The material is presented in such a way as to a 
make it easy to understand and is outlined for quick 
reference check. Price, 25 cents. Minimum order, four 
copies. A 10 per cent discount is allowed on orders fo f 
100 or more. Order from Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13; d 
Pennsylvania. 


Principles of Business Education. 1947. B 
Herbert A. Tonne. A 568-page,, printed, cloth-boun¢ 
book that replaces Business Education—Basie Prin 
ciples and Trends by the same author. This volume 
contains the following twenty-eight chapters: “Histor 
cal Beginnings and Present Status of Business Educa- 
tion,” “ Purposes of Business Education,” “ Relationship 
of General Education to Business Education,” -“‘ Rela- 
tionship of General Education to Business Education’ 
(continued), “Job Training for Business,” “Our Chang- 
ing Occupational Life,” “Guidance in Business Educa: 
tion,” “The Learning Process in Business Education,” 
“Attitudes of Business and Labor Toward Education,’ 
“Objectives of Economic and Consumer Ffficiency, 

“Techniques in Developing Courses of Study,” “ Factor 
in Curriculum Construction,” “The Business Progra 
in the High School,” “Training for Bookkeeping,’ 
“Training for Stenogriphic Occupations,” “Training 
for Clerical Work,” “‘Training for Distributive Occt- 
pations,” “Social-Business Training in Secondary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Business Program, 
“The Private Business School,” “The Collegiate Schoo 
of Business,” “Junior-College Business Education, 
“Special Institutions Offering Training for Business, 
“On-the-Job Training for Business,” “Training Teach 
ers of Business Subjects,” “Business Education i 
Other Countries,” “Administration and Supervision 0 
Business Education,” “Curriculum Evaluation.” Price 
$3.00. Order from Gregg Publishing Company, 27 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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that has made an adoption 
since its publication has 


adopted — 















201 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Nineteenth Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The nineteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has created a new 
sensation. This book is improved, simplified, 
streamlined, and modernized. Teachers who are 
using it report rapid progress, easier teaching, and 
easier learning on the part of the students. You will 
like its many features, including the step-by-step 
presentation, the numerous visual aids, the sum- 
marization of principles, the self-checking pro- 
cedures, the vocabulary study, and the projects. 


The new nineteenth edition is 
already adopted in Oregon, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, North Carolina, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Florida, and 
South Carolina. 


A special Canadian edition has 
been adopted in the public 
schools of the Province of Al- 
berta. This edition is distri- 
buted through W. J. Gage and 
Company, Ltd., 82 Spadina Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


incinnati New York Chicago 
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Infallible Recipe 


It takes face powder to get a man—baking powder 
to keep him. 
eee 


Miracles Do Happen 
Fisherman: “Ts this a public lake?” 


Native: “ Yes, sir.’ 
. Fisherman: “Then it won’t be a crime if I land a 
sh.” 

Native: “No, sir,-it will be a miracle.” 

e ee 
The Human Race 

“Willie,” said the teacher, “describe the human 

race.” 


“The human race is the men running after the 


women and the women running after the men,” replied 
Willie. 
e e@ e 
Good Shot 


Sonny: “Quick, Mom, Dad’s being chased by a 
bull.” 
Mother: “What do you want me to do?” 


Sonny: “Give me the camera so I can get a good 
picture.” 
eee 
Dieting 


“I believe you are thinner than the last time I saw 
you, Mrs. Jones. Are you taking treatments or dieting?” 

“Oh, no, that’s because of the trouble I have with 
my new maid.” 

“Why don’t you fire her?” 

“Tm going to, just as soon as she worries me down to 
140 pounds.” pe 


Good Riddance 


Raymond owned a black-and-white mongrel which 
was a nuisance to the rest of the household. But Ray- 
mond was so devoted to the dog he would not part with 
it. 

At last the boy’s. father made him an offer. 

“T’ll give you $2.00 if you'll get rid of that dog.” 

The following morning Raymond claimed the money. 

“That’s fine,” said his father. ““Here you are. How 
did you get rid of him?” 

“T swapped him with Bobbie Brown for two black 
pups.” 

eee 
Epitaph 

Two travelers in Ireland, returning home late one 
night, lost their way. 

Said one: “We must be in a cemetery. 
gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having struck a match, 
said: “I don’t ‘know, but he seems to have lived to a ripe 
old age—175.” 

“Can you read the name?” insisted his companion. 

Another match having been lit: “I don’t know him. 
Some fellow called ‘Miles from Dublin.’” 


Here’s the 
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Cynic 


Willie: “Paw, what i is a cynic?” 
Paw: “A cynic is a man who i jis as tired of the worl 
as the world is of hira, my son.’ 


e os > 
Bridget Knows 


Mistress: ““Bridget, these banisters always seem dusty 
I was at Mrs. Jones’s home today and her stair rail 
are clean and smooth as glass.” 

Bridget: “Yes, mum. She has three small boys.” 


= * 2 
Barren 


“Years ago at San Juan Hill,” Grandfather tol 
Junior, ““my head was grazed by a Mauser bullet.” 

Looking critically at the same head, Junior com 
mented passively: ““There’s not much grazing them 
now, is there Grandpa?” 


* a * 
Night Work 


“Man is the greatest invention in the world.” 

“Yes, but woman is an improvement.” 

“Yeah, guess that’s what keeps men out late 
looking for improvements.’ 


eee 
*Scuse 


A sauntering rookie from Kentucky encountered { 
brisk second lieutenant. ‘Mawnin’,” drawled thi 
rookie pleasantly. 

The outraged officer launched a stinging lecture o 
military courtesy, with emphasis on saluting. 

“Lawdamighty,” said the rookie. “If I’da knowel 
you was gonna carry on like that, I wouldn’ t of spoki 


to you atall.” 
ee e 


Union 


“So you re out of work and want help? What’s youl 
trade?’ 

“T’m a painter, mister.” 

“Painter, eh? Well, now, my car needs painting 
What would you charge to do that job?” 

“Two dollars an hour.” 

“Two dollars an hour? Why, I wouldn’t pay Michel 
angelo $2.00 an hour in times like these!” 

“Well, mister, I don’t know this Michelangelo; bu! 
if he paints cars at less than $2.00 an hour he doesn't 
belong to the union.’ 





Fine Art of Dancing 


Three ways to avoid embarrassment when you fall 
on the dance floor: (1) Just lie there; they’ll think yo 
fainted. (2) Get up gracefully. (3) Start mopping ty 
a with your handkerchief; they'll think you worl 
there. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
should be taught 








The separate skills of shorthand and 
typewriting must be woven together into 




















wail a job-performance pattern. This com- 
bined skill should and must be taught. 
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/dhorthand Transcription Studies 


BY WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


_ 1. In Lessons | through 5, the students transcribe from accurate shorthand plates material that they 

ed tly have previously typed from straight copy. 

ture 0 2. ~:~, with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, simple letters from accurate shorthand 
plates. 

= 3., Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their own notes that they have written, 


not from dictation, but from printed copy. 


4. Beginning with Lesson 27, the students transcribe from notes that they have taken from dictation 
of familiar material. 


t’s youl 5. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes that they have taken from dictation 
, of unfamiliar material. 


we? 6. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and training in transcribing from 
panting “cold” notes. 


7. Beginning with Lesson 51, the students are given practice in transcribing notes that were taken 
Michel from dictation given at “natural rates." 





8. Beginning with Lesson 56, the students are given practice and training in transcribing notes 


™ but that have corrections inserted and certain portions deleted. 
» doesn | 





9. Beginning with Lesson 61, the students are given training and practice in taking dictation 
directly at the typewriter. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, 42, with 10 years’ teaching experience in all 
secretarial subjects, desires position teaching accounting 
and Gregg shorthand. Now teacher and supervisor in a 
ag —— in the East. Prefers South or West. Address, 

oO. - 


Veteran, 26, receiving his B.S. in commercial education 
in June, desires position, preferably in New York State 
or Pennsylvania but would consider other areas. Capable 
of teaching typewriting, Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and allied subjects. Available after about June 15. Ad- 
dress, No. 128. 








College teacher desires summer school position for 
6 weeks. Can teach accounting, shorthand, typewriting, 
business law, and economic geography. Has M.A. degree 
and will consider a position anywhere. Address, No. 129. 





Woman, 23, with B.S. in business education and some 
graduate work, desires summer teaching position. Has 
had 3 years’ experience teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting, and business mathematics and 2 years’ 
experience teaching in a junior college. References on 
request. Address, No. 130. 





Lady commercial teacher, with 14 years’ experience, 
desires position in a fair-sized high school. Has A.B. 
degree and life certificate. Prefers Midwestern states. 
Is qualified to teach Latin and social science also. Has 
good personality and excellent references. Available 
September 1 or for summer teaching. Address, No. 131. 





Lady, with M.S. degree, desires summer position any- 
where in the United States or its possessions teaching 
business subjects. Has had teaching experience in Mary- 
land and New York and 2 years’ experience in business. 
Address, No. 151. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Accounting instructor by a large and 
successful business school. Candidate should be able to 
teach advanced accounting. Good pay and good future. 
Position open immediately. Address, No. 132. 





WANTED: A reliable registrar or field person, man or 
woman, for an established school in upper New York 
State. Preferably a lady who would do fieldwork for the 
summer months and teach secretarial subjects during 
the fall and winter. Give qualifications and subjects 
taught. Address, No. 133. 





WANTED: Man between 30 and 50 to manage branch 
school. Must have nice personality and business college 
experience. Should be able to teach considerable higher 
accounting as well as other subjects. Can begin now or 
later. School within 175 miles of Chicago. Opportunity 
to buy interest. Address, No. 134. 





WANTED: Young woman to teach all commercial 
subjects in small public high school in western Massa- 
chusetts. Salary based on training and experience. 
Address, No. 135. 





WANTED: A male teacher between 30 and 40 who is 
qualified in accounting and associated subjects. Person 
should also be able to teach Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, English, and arithmetic in the secretarial field. 
Must have B.A. degree. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Address, No. 136. 





WANTED: A good, male commercial teacher. School 
is in session 6 hours daily, 5 days a week. No night school. 
— Draughon’s Business College, Box 986, Houston, 

‘exas. 
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WANTED: Permanent salesman, experienced, in selling 
education. Unlimited earning possibilities. Good working 
conditions. Specialized courses. School located in Mid- 
west. Enrollment 200 students. Address, No. 137. 





WANTED: Man to teach higher accounting and take 
charge of accounting department in business school 
7 ce 25 years in southern California. Address, 

o. 138. 





WANTED: Two women college graduates, single, with 
some teaching and office experience preferred, under 35, 
the ideal secretary type. Instruction in secretarial 
subjects—Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
letters, business mathematics, and secretarial practice. 
Sponsorship of sorority and student activities. Salary is 
open. Send personal photograph and qualifications to 
Wooster Business College, Box 128, Wooster, Ohio. 
Positions open June 7. 





WANTED: Experienced man, with college degree, for 
large, well-established school of business administration 
in an Eastern city. Experience in secretarial department 
essential. Position involves supervisory responsibilities. 
In reply, give personal and professional qualifications 
sens details of past employment. Address, 

o. 139. 





Small Midwest business school needs instructor in 
higher accounting through C.P.A. problems and business 
law. Must have university degree or business college 
experience. Salary $225-275 depending on experience and 
ability. Address, No. 140. 





Large business school in the East requires a man with 
teaching and practical experience in accounting, espe- 
cially problems, cost, and tax, who is capable of heading 
department. Address, No. 141. 





WANTED: Woman teacher of Gregg shorthand and 
typewriting. Not over 45. Business college experience 
preferred. School located in Illinois. Good salary. 
Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: Male or female teacher for progressive 
business school in eastern Pennsylvanian city of over 
100,000. Must teach accounting and business adminis- 
tration subjects. Must be a good disciplinarian. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send full details with 
recent photograph in first letter. Position open in Sep- 
tember. Address, No. 150. 





WANTED: Man or woman capable of running a small 
business school in Virginia. Will consider selling half 
interest to person who will assume operation responsi- 
bilities or will lease or sell. Present owner has other in- 
terest. Address, No. 152. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a part interest in a business college 
located in Illinois, eastern Missouri, southern Wisconsin, 
or western Indiana. Person is 41, holds B.S. degree 
from Midwestern teachers college, and has 23 years 
teaching experience, considerable sales experience, and 
a wide acquaintance in educational circles in Illinois. 
Address, No. 142. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-known business school in Midwest. 
Excellent reputation. Present attendance good. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Price reasonable. Address, No. 143. 





FOR SALE: Business school located in North Carolina. 
Excellent reputation. Population 60,000. Surrounded 
by hundreds of high schools within a radius of 60 miles. 
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Splendid equipment. Reason for selling: other interests. 
Address, No. 144. 





FOR SALE: Four-teacher secretarial school estab- 
lished for 25 years in a prosperous and thriving upper 
New York State city. Excellent reputation, fine co- 
operation with public and parochial high schools. Well 
equipped with all office machines. Good enrollment at 
present. Wonderful opportunity for the right party who 
wants a good school at a reasonable price. Registered 
with Board of Regents of New York State. Approved for 
veteran training. Owner has other interests that de- 
mand his time. Address, No. 145. 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest in business school, 
established in 1875. Located in city of 50,000. No compe- 
tition. Well housed. Reasonable rent. Well equipped. 
In North Central location. Owner has other interests. 
Downpayment of $4,000 required. Address, No. 146. 


FOR SALE: Small secretarial school (tutorial system) 
having public stenographic division. Established 25 
ears. Near Boston, Massachusetts. Owner retiring. 
iced to pay substantially from first day of ownership— 
$2,800. Address, No. 147. 





FOR SALE: A complete, well-equipped commercial 
school doing an excellent business and enjoying a large 
field with practically no competition. Is a member of 
National Council and Southwestern Commercial Schools 
Association and is accredited. Has unusual high standing 
and rating in community. Is free of debt and is worth- 
while investment for progressive party interested. 
Owner’s health is the only reason for sale at this time. 
Address, No. 153. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Forty-four double-rack desks of hard 
wood and steel. In excellent condition. Priced at $12.50 





each or all for $500. Address, No. 148. 





N.O.M.A. Honors School Report 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has given first-place award for the 
outstanding contribution in the field of edu- 
cation during 1947 to a report entitled 
“Business Education—The Door to the New 
Frontier.” This report was written mainly 
by Verner Dotson, who is now director of 
business education for the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Public Schools. He was assisted by 
Maurine Happ, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Vera Flory, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle; and Donald D. Bower of the General 
Insurance Company, Seattle. 

The original study was sponsored by the 
education committee of the Seattle chapter 
of N.O.M.A. in co-operation with the Seattle 
Public Schools and the University of Wash- 
ington. The objectives of this study were as 
follows: 

1. It was felt that a joint study would 
provide an opportunity for business to 
bring to the attention of teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers developments which 
were taking place in the business world 
that would influence the curriculums, 
equipment, and guidance provided for 
business students. 

2. The study, it was hoped, would 
reveal to businessmen the educator’s prob- 
lems in business education. 

3. This exchange of ideas between the 
teacher and the businessman, it was be- 
lieved, would materially assist in the 
satisfactory selection, effective training, 
and suitable placement of students, and 
bring about a desirable permanent and 
close relationship between the educator 
and the business world. 


To attain the objectives, it was deter- 
mined that the study should give special 
consideration to first, the number of be- 
ginners required annually to fill clerical office 
positions in Seattle, second, the most com- 
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mon deficiencies found in beginners, and 
third, the mechanical equipment with which 
beginners should be familiar. 

The final study, published by the Seattle 
chapter of N.O.M.A., contains the following 
twelve recommendations: 


1. An immediate expenditure of $111,250 should 
be made for the modernization of equipment in the 
Seattle high schools and Edison Vocational School 

2. The University of Washington should revise its 
entrance requirements to conform to those of all the 
other state institutions of higher learning in Wash- 
ington; that is, the only requirement should be 
graduation from an accredited high school, with a 
grade point average as high as the institution wishes. 

3. Those who are preparing the revised curriculum 
for the Seattle schools should include among the 
requirements for all students instruction in financial 
planning, record keeping, functions and procedures 
of business institutions, and those aspects of law 
which the citizen must know for self-protection. 


4. High school education should be extended to 
include the privilege of attending through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years. 


5. Commercial work at Edison Vocational School 
should be expanded, and more opportunities for 
specialization should be provided. 


6. Seattle high schools should begin a co-operative 
educational plan with business offices, similar to the 
plan now being followed in retail selling, to provide 
work experience for students before they take full- 
time clerical positions. 

7. Arithmetic should be a requirement for gradua- 
tion of all senior high school students. 


8. The merchandising course of study should be 
made as complete and as well defined as the steno- 
graphic or bookkeeping course. 

9. Certificates of proficiency should be given to 
students of the business course who attain the 
standards of skill and knowledge for a_ specific 
position as agreed upon by the National Office 
Management Association and the high schools. 

10. A closer co-operation and collaboration should 
be brought about between educators and business 
organizations. 


11. A full-time supervisor and curriculum director 
of business education should be selected for the 
Seattle high schools. 

12. A definite sum of money should be allocated 
every year for the purchasing of new equipment. 
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New Stencil Service 


The A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers 
of Mimeograph duplicators and Mimeograph 
brand products, has recently announced 
two new stencil sheet services. These 
services are designed to speed up and sim- 
plify the reproduction of stencil duplicated 
newspapers and four-page folders. 

These services consist of the regular all- 
purpose Mimeotype 960 (legal size blue) 
stencil sheets with special guide lines to 
simplify the planning and typing of news- 
papers and four-page folders. 

The school newspaper stencil sheet helps 
in the preparation of bulletins and booklets 
as well as newspapers and school annuals or 
any other material that may be divided into 
two- or three-column pages by making it 
easier to position copy and estimate space 
accurately. The guide lines show column 
limitation lines for both two- and _ three- 
column layouts and indicate the number of 
typewriter characters that may be used for 
both column widths in elite and pica type. 

The four-page folder stencil sheet is a 
service that churches, schools, and many 
business organizations will find convenient 
in the preparation of booklets, invitations, 
programs, announcements, and other folders. 


The special form topping on the stencil sheet 
includes the duplicating area and line and 
character spacing. Instructions for using 
this stencil sheet are also form topped on 
the lower portion of each stencil sheet. 


Pennsylvania Officers Elected 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association in Harrisburg 
on December 29, Dr. James Gemmell, School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, was re-elected president. Kerr 
Miller, Williamsport High School, Williams- 
port, is vice-president; Edith R. Fairlamb, 
Reading High School, Reading, is secretary; 
and William S. Whitely, Reading High 
School, Reading, is treasurer. 

At this meeting Dr. James R. Meehan, 
head, department of business education, 
Hunter College, New York City, spoke on 
the subject, “The Road Ahead for Business 
Education.” 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation held in Harrisburg on December 29, 
A. Brucher, Jr., Reading High School, 


Reading, was elected president. 
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TYPEWRITING | 


TECHNIQUES 


AND 


SHORT CUTS 


By MacClain and Dame 


(15-minute timed writings) 


Here is a book that provides fifteen-minute timed 
writings, but each timed writing helps develop 
special techniques and short cuts. Each of the 


thirty-seven lessons in this book consist of a warm-up drill, a timed writing, 
and a follow-up exercise. The follow-up exercise requires at least as much 
time as the timed writing and gives the student the opportunity to get the 
greatest benefits from the lesson. The copy to be typed for each timed writing 
is made up of clear and accurate discussions of various typing techniques, 
such as proper form, proper position, rhythm, concentration, layout short 
cuts, and duplicating short cuts. 


List price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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